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“AND GLADLY WOULD HE LEARN” 


Tren years ago, Bliss Perry, one of the great teach- 
es of English in the United States, entitled his auto- 
biography, “And Gladly Teach,” using the second half 
of Chaucer’s summary of the character of the univer- 
sity scholar in his Canterbury Tales to indicate, as did 
its author, one of the fundamental qualities of a great 
teacher. As a keynote for what I have to say about 
students, I have taken the first half of the same line, 
in which Chaucer said of his clerk, “And gladly would 
he learn,” for I believe that one of the most serious 
deficiencies in our education today is the fact that 
many students in our schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities do not want to learn. 

Many addresses have been given and many articles 
written to demonstrate the relative advantages and 
importance of liberal-arts education and vocational or 
professional training. Because most of the points 
made in these discussions are true for certain stu- 
dents, there is no reason to attempt either their refu- 
lation or support. But the serious situation prevails, 
and is usually overlooked, that, no matter what type 
of training is being given or to what students, there 
is often a lackadaisical attitude in the classroom which 
prevents the instructor from accomplishing many of 
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the brilliant tours de force of pedagogical method- 
ology and motivation which are so strongly urged 
as solutions for the ills of modern education. 

This problem is fundamental, whether one proceeds 
on the assumption that high academic standards 
should be maintained, or, on the other and today 
popular theory, that a school should do what it can 
for all types of students, and that no one should be 
exposed to the frustration that comes from failure in 
competition with one’s fellow students. Much has 
been said lately as to the importance of child-centered 
education, but the real significance of the expression 
is that the child which such education produces must 
be the best possible type of child. Too often the 
phrase has been interpreted as meaning a certain 
technique by which the child is allowed to do as he 
wishes, choosing his own studies and working at them 
when, how, or not at all, just as he chooses. 

Yet the same educators who advocate this type of 
training also tell us that education is not mere prepa- 
ration for life, but is apart of life itself. Now life 
teaches everyone that he must be judged by the re- 
sults of his work, and this always entails the risk of 
failure. Therefore, if education is life, it, too, must 
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set up standards which are to be met if there is to be 
success. Just as in business and professional life, one 
person, cannot meet the requirements of all types of 
work, but must fit himself into the niche that is suit- 
able to his abilities, so, in the educational world, train- 
ing, whether cultural, vocational, or professional, must 
be adapted to the recipients, and students should aot 
be urged to undertake a type of education for which 
they are unsuited. But also, just as in the business 
and professional world, when one has chosen his type 
of work, he must succeed at it or lose his position; 
so, if education really is life, or even though it is 
merely preparation for life, standards must be set up 
which have to be met by those undertaking that type 
of education. Life is an adventure, not a safe retreat; 
and if one is not to be grievously misled during his 
youth, this fact must be borne in upon him. 

The excuse usually given for the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is that, because we are now 
trying to educate our entire population, teachers can- 
not expect either the enthusiasm or the academic re- 
sults which were formerly common. It might be 
pointed out that, with all the emphasis that educators 
are now placing upon methodology, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that they could develop some 
technique to meet this new situation. But a fairer 
estimate would admit that the problem is extremely 
difficult, and that, no matter how much we emphasize 
methodology, the ideal, whatever it may be, will be 
difficult to attain. One might also hark back to 
Matthew Arnold and say with him that we are placing 
too much emphasis on machinery, even though we 
realize that machinery is necessary to accomplish any 
large end. But, inasmuch as we have tried many and 
very clever types of machinery and are clearly not 
attaining our objectives as successfully as we should 
like to do, it might be well to turn to a more funda- 
mental psychological motivation. 

The fact that all life is struggle can hardly be 
doubted so soon after the Allies have won World War 
II at the cost of so much effort. Every educator 
knows that the Army and Navy succeeded in their 
mammoth undertaking only by disregarding the con- 
cept tlat we must not force people to do anything 
unpleasant. We had to win, or else...! This atti- 
tude was not confined to combat. Those who took 
Army and Navy courses in college were not allowed 
to study just what they pleased. Certain things had 
to be done by the Armed Forces for which certain 
types of training were necessary. The expression, 
“washed out,” became extremely common, and not 
necessarily in any sense disparaging to the “washee.” 
It was simply recognized that, through no fault of 
his own, he was not equipped, physically or mentally, 
with the qualifications needed for the task he had 
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undertaken. But whether he suffered frustration o, 
not, the war had to be won, and the individual soldier’. 


or sailor’s personal ambition had to be set aside, fo 

War differs from ordinary life only in degree anq be 
detail. Struggle is at the heart of each, and for cen. ab 
turies men have delighted to honor the person who we 
strove magnificently to attain a worth-while end, us 
whether he actually succeeded or not. Why, if edy. his 
cation is life, or even though it is merely preparation is 
for life, should we eliminate this basic factor, thereby det 
making education unreal and, by depriving it of a po 
natural motivation, misleading our students? Temper the 
the wind to the shorn lamb as we may, and admit as effc 
freely as we will that some power higher than we has stu 
sent certain people into the world already shorn, w- abi 
less these people are to be cared for in asylums all sur 
their lives and carefully protected from stern reali- fail 
ties, they will sooner or later be squarely confronted N 
with the unpleasant fact that, if they do not aceom- abo 
plish certain results in a certain situation, they will eati 
inevitably fail. rath 

If we are to adopt a truly realistic attitude, we shall stud 
say to our students: “Life is an extremely complicated colle 
and difficult affair. No two people are born with the “pec 
same potentialities. It is therefore essential that each ing | 
person find the niche for which he is suited. Having was 
found it by whatever means seems most efficient, one in & 
must realize that, in a free society, competition is the of th 
essence of life. If one wishes to accomplish anything colle 
of value or significance, or wishes merely to earn 2 “pur 


decent living, he must be able to produce the results 
justifiably called for in the business or profession he 
has undertaken. For example, no matter how much 
one may wish to be a physician or a surgeon, the 
determining factor is not that person’s wishes, but 
the welfare of the public at large. If one does not 


have the necessary qualifications, he will find it neces- Ev 
sary to choose another profession. And because you mand 
students will find, after a few years, that life is like degre 
this, it will be well for you to discover it now, so thal alone 
you will not experience a sudden and possibly frus disad 
trating shock later on.” their 
An even more fundamental reason for insisting child 
upon standards of some kind in every type of edi in gel 
cation is the value of self-discipline. Whatever may atts 
be said of the unwisdom of disciplinary measures —_ 
thrust on a person by someone else, there can be no child 
doubt that success in any field is achieved only by going 
those who are able to determine their course and then tional 
hold themselves to it. Whether we interpret educ gS; 
tion as life itself or merely as preparation for life, sibling 
it must, in some way, furnish this same basic life us . 
situation. Much harm is being done in our schodl half. 
and colleges by lowering standards to such a point Hel; 
that the students find no stimulus in their work. We 1 She 
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535 
or talk bravely about challenging our students, yet we 
ar’s set our objectives so low that there is no challenge 
; for most of them. The solution to this difficulty would 
and be to group students according to their interests and 
en. abilities, and then set up appropriate standards which 
rho would challenge each group. Modern psychology tells 
nd us that virtually none of us succeeds in developing all 
om his potentialities to the highest possible degree. That 
tion is painfully evident in our schools today. Many stu- 
eby dents with genuine ability go through college with 
"y poor work habits, largely because they early found 
\per they could make satisfactory grades with very little 


effort. Because the work was planned for the poorer 
students, there was little incentive for those with 
ability to do more. Undeveloped potentialities are 
surely as great an evil as a frustrating experience of 
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one of the students that perhaps the European system 
is all right in a country where only a few students 
attend college and where those who do go there work 
hard and learn something, but that, as for him, he 
wanted to have a pleasanter time and take life easy 
for a few years. I asked him why he thought the tax- 
payers were supporting the college,‘and in the back 
of my mind arose the phrase, “tax-supported country 
club.” A subsequent test showed that this view was 
held by many in the class, which was an entirely 
normal one. 

Finally, we must realize that our attempts to make 
education easy and pleasant for all are not merely 
harmful; they are often positively futile. Some time 
ago I was told the experience of a certain very ex- 
cellent teacher who found that he had been lectur- 
ing over the heads of many in the class. This major- 
ity, consequently, took to passing notes and talking 
among themselves. Wishing to interest all of his stu- 
dents, the teacher lowered the intellectual level of his 
remarks, only to find that the poor students continued 
to talk and write notes, while the better ones pre- 


If schools, colleges, and universities would plan 
their work so that every classroom was permeated 
with the stimulating atmosphere of justifiable stand- 
ards honestly and impartially enforced, we could say 
of more students today what Chaucer said of his: 
“And gladly would he learn.” 


By 
ERNEST HARMS 
EDITOR, The Nervous Child, AND EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, POUNDATION OF CHILD 
CARE AND NERVOUS CHILD HELP 


first goes far in solving his “family trouble.” Parents 
have to be educated to a positive stand toward such 
a child, and the sibling as well as the wider socio- 
environmental problems has to be so handled that 
neither the child nor the environment suffers. Every- 
thing that can be done in a purely educational way 
will depend on the arrangement of this small seedbed 
in which the unfortunate youngster shall grow. One 
may say: “Why take so much trouble? Adjust the 
child who has so little social value so that he will not 
be a nuisance and be glad that this is done.” Yes, 
be glad that this is done. But to do this is much more 
difficult than dealing with a normal child. The ad- 
justment needed is not so much that of the child as of 
Over 60 per cent of all mentally 
disadvantaged children are silent, untroublesome, 
rather kind beings, but their acceptance by a family 
or a group is difficult. Bringing about that acceptance 


eali- failure. 
nted So much has been written in the past few years 
eon- about the leisurely atmosphere in our wealthy “edu- 
will cational country clubs” and “ivy colleges” that it is 
rather a shock to find the same ideas cherished by the 
shall students attending our municipally supported junior 
rated colleges, which are, according to their own statements, . 
b the “neople’s colleges” and are, therefore, supposedly giv- pared assignments. 
each ing the “common people” just what they want. Great 
ving was my astonishment, some time ago, when teaching 
; “o in a publie junior college and conducting a discussion 
s the of the relative merits of the more impersonal academic 
thing colleges of Europe and the relatively free and easy 
Wn 2 “pupil-centered” colleges of America, to be told by 
esults 
nig THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
, ef THE MENTALLY DISADVANTAGED 
, it ff CHILD' 
+ Even the most radical educational philosophy, de- 
9 you nanding that every individual shall receive the highest 
» ibe degree of education according to his abilities, cannot 
> that alone satisfactorily solve the problems that mentally 
a disadvantaged children force upon society simply by 
their existence. A mentally deficient or defective 
isting child is not only a problem in himself and for society 
» edv- in general; he is of the greatest concern to the family 
r may into which he is born. Such families are severely im- 
asures paired groups. The mother who has borne such a 
he ne child is “mortally ashamed” of him, she is ashamed of 
ly by going with him into the street, she is afraid of addi- 
1 then tional offspring; the father has corresponding feel- 
sduet- ings; and blames oeeur and disunite the couple. The 
» life sibling suffers, and the financial burden caused by the environment. 
‘e life him intensifies the emotional stress of having such a 
chooks “half-human” around. 
point Helping a mentally handicapped child at the very 
a We 


‘Shortened résumé of an address delivered in New 
York City, spring of 1945. 





is a much more severe task than training them in the 
limited fields in which training can be given to them. 
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So tolerantly have we looked upon our facilities for 
subnormal children that they are the most inadequate 
help we have produced in any social respect. There 
is custodial care for psychotic and untrainable chil- 
dren in state institutions. A great many of the train- 
able and partly defective and deficient children can 
really envy those for whom custodial care has been 
prescribed, since those trainable are completely un- 
satisfactorily taken care of, mostly left in family care 
where no one knows what to do with them. If we 
overlook the few thousands of subnormal children for 
whom parents are able to pay $250 or more for their 
care in the small number of private institutions we 
have, the 900,000 others—the number recently given 
as an estimate by the U. S. Office of Education—have 
hardly anything that can be called a real adjustment 
training. Since they cannot, of course, be kept in the 
normal-school classes, they go into the so-called “un- 
graded” or “dull” classes, which almost everywhere in 
the United States have been created more as a charit- 
able than as an educational help. We have here and 
there special classes for cardiacs and other physically 
handicapped persons, and here and there special read- 
ing-help classes. But only the ungraded classes are 
given to the mentally disadvantaged children. Here 
they are “kept” until an age point widely differing in 
various sections of the country. An attempt is made 
to teach them to read and write, as a general measure, 
but that is all; and, when these youngsters are released 
to their families, nothing is done to give them a key 
to the social living which must exist also for them. 

The most frequent argument heard against more 
intimate and specific training for these children—and 
it is indeed the most important one—is that each pre- 
sents educationally such an individual problem that 
he would need his own teacher. That is true if one, 
takes such a class of “ungradeds” as are thrown to- 
gether in any publie school. This hopeless overindi- 
vidualistie problem becomes, if not solved, at least 
directed toward solution, however, if the psychopath- 
ologists step in and sort this mixed group according 
to the different patterns actually existing: there are 
mongoloids, spastics, those with behavior disorders, 
pseudo-epileptics, and schizophrenes, each group with 
a specific behavior pattern and a specific identical pat- 
tern from the viewpoint of educability. If, as in the 
ease of physical disease, we put cardiac or deaf or 
blind children in special training groups, we should 
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Tue following is a list of the materials assembled 
from publishers, school systems, and educational 
organizations in the preparation of the “Sixty Edu- 
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pool the different groups of mentally handicapped 
children according to their kinds of handicap, and we 
should then have a plan and a basis for educating these 
children. Each group would prove to need a specify 
course of education and a specific kind of adjustment, 

Here is where our new plans start. We must abl. 
ish the ungraded classes and pool larger groups, so 
that entire schools (of about 400 children) can pp 
run for them. Instead of having the usual grades, 
we must collect the various types of handicapped chil. 
dren into groups sufficiently large for each group, 
from an administrative angle, to receive the right edu. 
cation and the right adjustment. If we make large 
groups, we make it practicable to have the needed 
psychiatric and physical care. This is the plan for 
which we fight through the Child Care Foundation, 
And we hope to realize soon a “sample schoo!” of 
this kind in New York City, which, after it has been 
proved to be the solution to the problem, can be 
duplicated elsewhere. 

There is still a third major aspect to the social-ad- 
justment problems of the mentally disadvantaged 
child, however; and this aspect is the most realistic 
one. Training such as we usually give to a normal 
child, even if it is intellectually properly absorbed, 
cannot mean the same to the disadvantaged as it does 
to an individual who stands sound and independent in 
the competitive fight for our modern existence. Such 
children would lose often against individuals ten or 
twenty years younger than they are. They need to be 
specially trained from the level of existence deter- 
mined by their innate constitutions. They are like 
domestic animals which, to exist in a human setting, 
must be handed food prepared for them. This final 
adjustment must be met by a secondary social ar- 
rangement without which subnormals must become 
tragie charges upon their families. Permanent read- 
justment is an educational demand that must be 
carried on through their lives as a continuation of 
the earlier classes. With schools as we plan them 
will be connected a permanent guidance bureau 0 
take care of each of these students all the way through 
life. Some individuals may not need any of this fol- 
low-up assistance; others may be permanently in the 
waiting room of such a service bureau. For this, of 
course, no measure can be given; one can only provite 
for any recurring need. 
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caiional Books of 1945.” It is printed here as ° 
buying guide for libraries, teacher-training instit- 
tions, and school systems and as a bibliographical too! 
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for research. Items have been examined and prices 
verified as far as possible. Titles chosen for the 
“Sixty” list are starred. The selection was made this 
year by the specialists at the National Education As- 
sociation and the U. 8. Office of Education since staff 
shortage made it impossible to consult the specialists 
throughout the country who usually assist in evalu- 
ating the books. The “Sixty” list also appears in the 
May issue of the Journal of the National Education 
jssociation. A selection of the most useful pamphlets 
from this bibliography will appear in an early fall 
number of the Journal. 

Only material published in the United States is con- 
sidered eligible. General curriculum materials are 
included, but courses of study in specifie subjects are 
not. A few items are omitted because the supply is 
already exhausted. Since the paper shortage seems 
to have encouraged the publication of significant 
material in magazines, we have listed some of these 
if a whole issue is devoted to the serious treatment of 
a special topie. 

The books are elassified as follows: 

1, Principles, Philosophy, and Current Trends. 

A. War and Postwar Education. 

B. Religion and Character Education. 

2. Administration and Supervision, Including Surveys. 

3, Finance. 

4, School Plant. 

5. Legislation. 

6, Edueational History. 

A, Edueational Biography. 

7, Childhood and Adolescence—Psychology and Devel- 
opment. ° 

8, Educational Psychology. 

9. Studies of Childhood and Youth. 

10. Measurement and Evaluation. 

1]. School Libraries. 

12, Teachers and Teacher Training. 

13, Audio-Visual Education. 

l4, Curriculum and Teaching Methods, Including Extra- 
Curricular Activities and Teaching Aids. 

A. Intercultural Education. 

15, Preschool, Kindergarten, and Elementary Education. 
16. Secondary Education. 
li, Language Arts. 

A. General. 

B. Reading, 

(. Foreign Languages. 

18. Mathematies and Science. 
19. Social Studies. 

20. Art and Musie. 

21. Vocational Education. 

A. General Vocational and Industrial Education. 

B. Business Education. 

C. Agricultural Education. 

- Guidance and Personnel Service. 
3. Health and Physical Education. 
A. Safety Education. 
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24. Special Education and Exceptional Children. 
25. Education for Family Life and Consumer Education. 
26. Rural Education. 
27. Negro Education. 
28. Higher Education. 
A. Professional Education. 
B. The College and University Library. 
C. The Junior College. 
29. Adult Education, Including Workers’ Education. 
A. Veterans Education. 
30. Educational Research, General Bibliographies, and 
Directories, Including Book Selection Aids. 
31. Organization Reports, Proceedings, and Handbooks. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1945 
(1A) PRINCIPLES, PHILOSOPHY, AND CURRENT 
TRENDS, INCLUDING EDUCATION IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES AND WAR AND 

’ POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Official repent, a 4 


ee about the canceled conferences. 286p. he 
ssn 

. Paths to better schools; twenty-third year- 
book. 415p. The Assn. $2. 


Arrowood, C. F 


. Theory of education in the ge philoso- 
phy of Adam Smith. 34p. 


The Author, iv. of Texas. 


State Reconstruction and Reemployment Com- 
mission. Project Committee. Postwar objectives of pub- 
lic education in California; a report. Mim. 13p. The 
Com., 631 J St., Sacramento 14. Free. 

Canada-United States Committee on Educ. Education for 
mutual understanding and friendship between Canada and 
the United States (Pub. no. 1). 15p. The Com., Howard 


California. 


Wilson, Sec., Lawrence Hall, Harvard Univ. Free ; ltd. 
distribution. 

Carman, H. J. Education and the world of tomorrow; an 
address. 15p. Wayne Univ. Press. 25¢. 

Carr, W. G. Only through understanding; education on 


international organization (Headline ser. no, 52). 
Foreign Policy Assn., Inc. 25¢. 

Chamber of Commerce. of the U. S. Committee on Educ. 
Education—an investment in people. 55p. The Com. 50¢. 

Claremont College. Graduate and undergraduate develop- 
ments of the war and postwar periods. 34p. The Col. 
Free ; Itd. distribution. 

Clark, H. F. Education steps up aa standards. 20p. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 10¢. 

*Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. 


The authoritarian attempt to capture education. 152p. 
Kings Crown Press. $2.50. 
157p. 


Counts, G. S. Education and the promise of America. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. The necessary reconcilia- 
tion of technical and liberal education. 30p. The In- 
stitute. Free. 


Engelmann, S. A. German education and re-education. 147p. 
nternat. Univ. Press. A 
Fine, Benjamin, ed. American education in transition. 


40p. Crowell. Free. 

y, J. T. The educational principles of American human- 
ism (Catholic Univ. of Amer. Educ. res. monos. v. 14, no. 
1). 240p. Catholic Educ. Press. $2.50. 

Green, Paul. Forever growing j some notes on a credo for 
teachers. 42p. Univ. of N. C. Press. $1.50. 

*[Harvard Univ. Pe Pon on the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society.] General education in a free 
society. ay Harvard Univ. Press. 

Huddle, F. P. Postwar public education (Editorial res. re- 

orts, v. 2, no. 18). 3 Satan The Reports, 1013 13th 


t., N. W., Wash., D. $ 
Hudson, HH. Educating liberally. 120p. Stanford Univ. 


Press. . 

International Educ. Assembly. Education in the United Na- 
tions. 95p. Liaison Com. for Internat. Educ., 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Wash., D.C. Free. 

International Educ. Assembly. 
through cultural exchange. 46p. 
Free. 

Jackson, Alvin. Liberal education, fact and fiction. 16p. 
New School for Social Res., Grad. Faculty of Political ont 
Social Science. Free. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Bd. of Educ. On the job; 
ES ag of the superintendent of schools. 

e 


education 
Executive. 


International 
School 


1945 annual 
Mim.  58p. 
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Kandel, I. L. United States activities in international cul- 
tural relations (Amer. council on educ. studies v. 9, ser. 1, 
no. 23). 1102p. The Council. T75¢. 

MacLennan, Kathryn and Herald, E. E. 
makes for better living today. Unp. 
Mich., Public Schools. 75¢. 

*Mahoney, J. J. For us the living; an approach to civic 
education. 344p. Harper. $3. 

Mallon, Paul. The ease era; the juvenile oligarchy and the 
educational trust. 119p. Wm. B. Eerdmans Co. $1.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Citizens’ guide to public 
education; an index to modern school practices. Loup. 
The Council, 525 W. 120th St., NYC. 25¢. 

Miami Workshop Committee. Working together for Ohio’s 
schools. 67p. Spahr & Glenn Co., 50 E. Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Millett, F. B. The rebirth of liberal education. 179p. Har- 
court. $2. 

Mifiano-Garcia, M. H. Some educational problems in Peru 
(Univ. of Texas. Inst. of Latin-Amer. studies, occasional 
ser. 1). 7TOp. Univ. of Texas Press. Free. 

Nardi, Noah. Education in Palestine. 255p. 
ganization of Amer. $1.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 


A community school 
Highland Park, 


Zionist Or- 


Adjustments for 


the secondary schools (Bul. v. 29, no. 129). 110p. The 
Assn. $1. 

——————. The secondary school and postwar adjust- 
ments (Bul. v. 29, no. 131). 134p. The Assn. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 


Diversity within na- 
tional unity; a symposium. 32p. NEA. -10¢. 
NEA. Handbook. 240p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 
NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Compulsory peacetime 
military training. 15p. NEA. 10¢. 
aeons, Federal-state relations 47p. 
25¢. 
Research Div. Education—why the federal govern- 
ment must “> 23p. The Div. Free. 
< pir 





in education. 


ee nions of school administrators and 
teacher leaders on compulsory military training, ‘‘Yes” 
and “No.” Mim. 23p. NBA. 


*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. American education in 


the pens period ; Structural reorganization; forty- 
fourth yearbook, pt. 2; ed. by N. B. Henry. 3824p. Univ. 
of Chic. $3; pa. $2.25. 


Should the fed- 
New Jersey’s an- 
Broad St., Newark 2. 


New Jersey. State Chamber of Commerce. 
eral government subsidize education? 
16p. The Chamber, 605 


The impact of the war on public 
education (Bul. no. 1288). 213p. The Univ. 30¢. 
New York Teachers Union. Education for one world; jobs, 


security, peace. 80p. The Union, 13 Astor Pl., NYC 3. 
50¢ plus postage. 
Newsweek. Educ. Bur. Postwar education in America; a 


symposium by seven leading educators. 36p. 
152 W. 42nd St., NYC. Free; ltd. supply. 
North American Physical Fitness Institute. 
proach to aims in education (Bul. no. 9). 
stitute, Casa Monte Vista, Cupertino, Calif. Free. 
*Olsen, E. G. and others. School and community ; the phi- 
losophy, procedures, and problems of community study and 
service through schools and colleges. 22p. Prentice- 


Hall. $3.75. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Purpose and plan in 
education ; thirty-second annual Schoolmen’s week pro- 
ceedings. 351p. The Univ. Zs 

Philadelphia, Pa. Public Schools. Living together with 
mutual respect ; reports and recommendations from a Con- 
ference on_ intercultural education. Mim. 35p. The 
Schools. 15¢. 

Reavis, W. C., ed. Forthcoming developments in American 
education (Conf. for administrative officers of public and 
private schools, Proceedings, v. 8). 190p. Chic. Univ. $2. 

Richter, Werner. Re-educating Germany. 227p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Sargent, Porter. Between two wars; the failure of educa- 


The Bur., 


A rational ap- 
27p. The In- 


_ 1920-40. 608p. The Author, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
° vo. 

*Schneideman, Rose. Democratic education in _ practice. 
534p. Harper. $3. 


Smith, H. P. A new cardinal objective of American educa- 
tion ; the J. Richard Street lecture. 28p. Syracuse Univ. 


50¢. 

*Stanford Univ. The humanities chart their course; report 
= the one annual conference. 78p. Stanford Univ. 

ress. oli. 

Stewart, M. S. We can have better schools (Publie affairs 
pam. no. 112). 3831p. Public Affairs Com. 10¢. 

Stoddard, G. D. Frontiers in education (Cubberley lecture). 
41p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1. 

Tennessee Univ. Div. of Univ. Extension. Liberal educa- 
tion for democracy, by Alwin Thaler (Record ext. ser. v. 
21, no. 2). 12p. The Univ. 


Texas. Commission on Coordination in Educ. Postwar 
planning (Res. bul. no. 22). Proc. 15p. The Com., 
Austin. 6¢; free to schools. 

The Tuition Plan, Inc. What’s ahead for education; re- 
marks at the sixth annual luncheon... 24p. The Tui- 
tion Plan, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., NYC 17. Free to 
libraries. 


U. S. Dept. of State. Proposed educational and cultural 
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gium, China.. 
15¢ 
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organization of the United Nations (Pub. no. 2382), 2ip 

The Dept. 10¢. . 

U. S. House of Representatives. Committee on Foreign Af. 

fairs. Hearings on H. Res. 215; a resolution urging the 

formation of an organization to be known as the Inter. 
national Office of Education. 83p. Supt. of Does, 15¢ 
U.S. Office of Educ. Education in Chile (Bul. no, 1) 

123p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. F 

. Education under enemy occupation in Be. 

- (Bal. no. 3)... Tip. upt. of Docs, 


5¢. 
U. 8S. War Relocation Authority. Education program in wa; 
relocation centers. Proc. 2383p. The Dept. 
Wrightstone, J. W. and Meister, Morris, eds. 
in education. 151p. Ginn. .50. 
Zook, G. F._ The role of the federal government in educa. 
tion ; the Inglis lecture, 1945. 51p. Harvard Univ, Press, 
$1. 


Looking ahead 


(1B) RELIGIOUS AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Amer. Council on Educ. Religion and public education 

(Studies ser. 1, no. 22). T76p. T5¢. 

Elliott, a 3 Church, college, and nation. 162p. Cloister 
Press. 2. 

Gillis, F. J. The spiritual problems of a teacher, address 
. . . delivered before the Boston Institute for religious 


and social studies. 15p. City of Boston Printing Dept. 


The Council. 


5¢. 

al Sister Mary Gertrude. An empirical study of 
moral problems and character traits of high school pupils 
(Studies in psychology and psychiatry v. 6, no. 6). 381p. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1 

Lorang, Sister Mary Corde. 
conduct and emotional experience. 
of Amer. .50. 

McKinney, R. I, Religion in higher education among Negroes 
(Yale studies in religious educ. no. 18). 165p. Yale 
Univ. Press. 3. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, and others. 


The effect of reading on moral 
122p. Catholic Univ. 


Religion and education 
(Religion in the postwar world; ed. by W. Sperry, 
v. 4). 114p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 


Public Educ. Assn.’ Released time for religious education in 
New York City’s schools. Mim. 19p. The Assn., 745 
Fifth Ave., NYC 22. Free. 

Shuster, G. N. Education and religion (Hazen pam. no. 10). 
16p. Edw. W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, Conn. 10¢. 
Tead, Ordway. The relation of religion to education—with 
special reference to citizenship: a layman’s view (Hazen 
pam. no. 9). 17p. Edw. W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, 


Conn. 10¢. 

—___—_———._ Spiritual problems of the teacher (Hazen 
pam. no. 12). 19p. Edw. W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, 
Conn. 10¢. 


Williams, J. P. The new education and religion; a_chal- 
lenge to secularism in education. 198p. Assn. Press. 
$2.50. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 
INCLUDING SURVEYS 


(SEE ALSO Sections 3, 4, AND 5 ON FINANCE, THE ScHOooL 
PLANT, AND LEGISLATION. BUILDING 
SURVEYS UNDER 4) 


Educational Survey Commission. Public educa- 
tion in Alabama. 452p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1; 
Itd. distribution. 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Administrative poli- 
cies and practices relating to textbooks and instructional 
supplies .. . (Edue. res. service circ. no. 5). Proc. 45). 
The Assn. 50¢. 

+_____________ Official report, 1945; something about the 
canceled conferences. 286p. The Assn. é ; 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Staffs and salaries 
of state departments of education, 1943-44 (Educ. res. 


Alabama. 


service circ. no. 4). Proc. 41p. The Assn. 50¢; qual: 
tity rates. . 
Arkansas. Public Expenditure Council. Public education in 


Arkansas; a survey. 148p. The Council, 236 Hall Bldg., 
Little Rock. Free; ltd. supply. 

California. State Reconstruction and Reemployment no 
mission. The administration, organization, and_financia 
support of the public school system, state of California. 
89p. The Com., 631 J St., Sacramento 14. Free. 

Chicago Univ. Dept. of Educ. Committee on Field Services. 


Survey of public schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. Proc. 
53p. Bd. of Educ., Battle Creek, Mich. = i 

Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Vision oe 
cation, a report from seminar... Mim. 90p. 
School. $1.50. 


M. F 
Committee for Kentucky. Report on education, by M. 
Seay. 28p. Report on agriculture, by T. P. Cooper. Bag 
Report on health, by P. EB. Blackerby. 24p. The Con. 
Ky. Univ. 25¢ ea.; quantity rates. blie 
Conmy, P. T. A_ study of the administration yo en 
library-public school relationships, with special re rene 
to Oakland, California. Mim. 45p. The Author, 
14th St., Oakland 12. eh 
Ellis, J. L. An evaluation of sabbatical leave in are 
vania; a dissertation. Mim. 137p. The Author, ¥@ 
Col., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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gvansville, Ind. Public Schools and Evansville College. A 

college studies its community; a survey report. Proc. 
RR - Evansville Col. 

Fisk, R. S. Public understanding of what good schools can 
do, s6p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $1.75. 

Florida. Citizens Committee on Educ. Some problems and 
needs of the schools of Florida. 28p. The Com., P.O. Box 
683, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fowlkes, J. G. and others. The report of a survey of the 
ublie schools of Winchester, Massachusetts. 240p. 
School Com., Winchester. 60¢. 

Georgia. Agricultural and Industrial Development Educ. 
panel. Annual report. Mim. 69p. The Bd. 

Georgia school + eee, plan for action 


(Educ. bul. no. 2). 14p.. The Bd. 





Hughes, R. M. A manual for trustees of colleges and uni- 
versities. 2d ed. 172p. Collegiate Press, lowa State Col. 
$2.50. 


Kelley, B. C. and Faunce, R. C. Your school and its govern- 
ment. 27p. Nat. Self Gov’t Com., Inc., 80 Broadway, 
NYC 5. 10¢; quantity rates. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of School Service. 
Factors associated with a state’s educational level by 
c. C. Ross (Bul. v. 18, no. 1). 144p. The Univ. 50¢. 

Kircher, C. J., comp. Character formation through books: 
a bibliography ; an application of bibliotherapy to the be- 
havior problems of childho Rev. and enl. ed. 85p. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1. 

*Kvaraceus, W. C. Juvenile delinquency and the school. 
3387p. World Bk. Co. $2. 

Liu, B. A. Educational research in major American cities. 
Proc. 168p. King’s Crown Press. $2. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. How superintendents 
work together. 10p. Amer. Assn. of School Administra- 


tors. 

Miemi Workshop Committee. Working together for Ohio’s 
schools. 67p. Spahr & Glenn Co., 50 E. Broad St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Essen- 
tials of a proper schoolboard hearing. 23p. EA. 25¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. The elemen- 
wd school principalship—planning the future. 16p. The 
Jept. 

NEA. Edue. Policies Commission and others. Source book 
on federal-state relations in education. 159p. The Com. 


$1.50. 

*NEA, Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Certain personnel practices in the Chicago 
_public schools. 66p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. The teacher looks at personnel ad- 
ministration (Bul. v. 23, no. 4). p. 95-147. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

*Nat. Soe. for the Study of Educ. American education in 
the postwar period; Structural reorganization; forty- 
fourth yearbook, pt. 3; ed. by N. B. Henry. 3824p. Univ. 

_of Chic. $3; pa. $2.25. 

Nebraska Legislative Council. Research Dept. Educational 
_problems in Nebraska (Report no. 28). 43p. The Dept. 

New York (City). Bd. of Educ. The state of the schools; 
special report to Mary E. Dillon, president, board of edu- 
cation [defending New York City schools against recent 
oe . Mim. 27p. The Bd., 110 Livingston St., 

ooklyn 2, 





— - Dept. of Investigation. Administration of 
ee relatinne program in New York City schools. 102p. 
: Dept. 

New York (State). Executive Dept. Report of Governor 
~~ on the state educational program. 27p. 

Oklahoma. Dept. of Educ. Oklahoma schools move for- 
ward ; cooperative program for improvement of instruction 
(Bul. no. 3). 168p. The Dept. 

Reavis, W. C., ed. Forthcoming developments in American 
education (Conf. for administrative officers of public and 
private schools, Proceedings, v. 8). 190p. Univ. of Chic. 


Rochester, Minn. Dept. of Educ. Developing human re- 
Bway education in Rochester. 140p. he Dept. $1.25. 
s py H. M. _Principles of democratic personnel relation- 
bin ee [8p.] Univ. of Ore., School of 
Shorewood, Wis. Public Schools. Study of teacher load in 
Shorewood high school for the period of October 1—Decem- 
o5¢ -2, 1944. Mim. 30p. The Schools, Shorewood 11. 


“touthern States Work-Conference on School Administrative 
phe + mon ant a better Southern region through 
7 ’ ° Vv a " or et. ’ E 
Educ, Tallahassee, Fla. $1.50. > ay. ae 


Tennessee Univ, Div. of Univ. Extension. A handbook for 


public school board members of Tennessee ; ed. b A 
puackston (Ree. ext. ser. v. 21, no. 1). 35p. The Univ. 


U.S. Bur. of the Census. Sixteenth census of the United 


States : 1940 . . . educational attainment of children by 

. —— value of home. 50p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢ 

Veet of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 

= and NEA, Program aids for citizenship recognition 

Wy Rev. ed. 67p. The Dept. Free. 

a Office of Edue. Good references; the local board of 
ucation (Bibliog. no. 76). 12p. The Office. Free. 
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——————. The plore of visiting-teacher services in the 
school program. (Bul. no. 6). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

Vincent, W. S. Emerging patterns of public school practice 
(Contrib. to educ. no. 910). 96p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 
ers Col. $2.10. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. Experiment with principles ; 
educational skills made available to the community New 
dominion ser. no. 75). [7p.] The Div. ree, 

Wisconsin Educ. Assn. The report card for Wisconsin. 47p. 


Assn. 
Zook, G. F. The role of the federal government in educa- 
tion; the Inglis lecture, 1945. 5lp. Harvard Univ. 


Press. $1. 
(3) FINANCE 
(Sep SEcTION 12 FoR TEACHERS SALARIES) 


California. State Reconstruction and Reemployment Com- 
mission. The financial support of education in California ; 
a study of state aid for schools, conducted by A. D. Simp- 
son... Mim. 109p. The Com., 631 J St., Sacramento 


14. Free. 

Illinois Assn. of School Bds. School income in Illinois 
(School Bd. Ref. Lib. pam. no. 2). 23p. The Assn. 25¢. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Financial support, financial abil- 
ity, and inequalities existing in various school systems in 
Kentucky (Educ. bul. v. 13, no. 3). p.91-160. The Dept. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Paying for schools 
(Discussion pam. no. 4). 24p. NEA. 15¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Salaries of city-school employees, 1944— 
45 (Bul. v. 23, no. 1). 23p. NEA. 25¢. 

———_—_———. School expenditures in war and peace (Bul. 
v. 23, no. 3). p.59-91. A. 25¢; quantity rates. 

ne — salary tabulations. Proc. 1-A. Sal- 
aries paid teachers, principals, and certain other school 
ws 1944-45, 81 cities over 100,000 in population. 
1-B. Salaries paid school administrators and supervisory 
officers, 1944-45, 81 cities over 100,000 in population. 
2-A. Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain other 
school employees, 1944-45, 190 cities, 30,000 to 100,000 
in — 2-B. Salaries paid school administrators 
and supervisory officers, 1944-45, 190 cities, 30,000 to 

3-A, 4A, and 5-A. Salaries paid 


100,000 in population. 
500 to 30,000 in popu- 


teachers, 1944-45, 1,626 cities, 
lation. 5 pts. NEA. $5 + 

New Jersey. State Chamber of Commerce. Revising the sys- 
tem of state aid for New Jersey’s public schools. 20p. 
The Chamber, 605 Broad St., Newark 2. 

Tax Institute, Inc. Statistical slant on school finance (Taga 
policy v. 13, no. 3). Mim. 6p. The Institute, 150 Nas- 
sau St., N 4 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal government funds for educa- 
o, 1942-43 and 1943-44 (Leaflet no. 76). 34p. Supt. 
1) ocs. 3 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references; school finance (Bib- 
liog. no. 75). 22p. Supt. of Docs. Free. 


(4) SCHOOL PLANT 
(INCLUDES PUPIL TRANSPORTATION) 


Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. Committee on Standards 
and Surveys. A study of recently erected and proposed 
buildings of teachers colleges of the United States, by 
E. S. Evenden. Proc. 25p. The Assn., Oneonta, N. ¥. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. School plant and equipment 
(Rev. of educ. res. v. 15, no. 1). 93p. The Assn. $1; 
quantity rates. 

American school and university. 17th ed. 574p. Amer. 
School Pub. Corp. $4. 

Bell and Howell Co. Educ. Div. Architects’ visual equip- 
ment handbook. 30p. The Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chic. 45. ree. 

Cincinnati. Bd. of Educ. A condensed summary of a sur- 
vey of the school building needs of Cincinnati, Ohio, b 
T. C. Holy and J. H. Herrick. Mim. 11p. The Bd. 
Free ; ltd. distribution. 

Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Vision educa- 
tion, a report from seminar ... Mim. 90p. The School. 


$1.50. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. A guide on transportation for 
school officials (Administrative bul. no. 2). 77p. The 
Dept. 65¢. 

El Paso, Texas. Public Schools. Manual for custodial ser- 
vice. 46p. The Schools. a4. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Interstate School 
Building Service and U. S. Office of Educ. School plant 
workshop. Mim. 74p. The Service, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Georgia. Agricultural and Industrial Development Bd. 
Edue. Panel. A study of school buildings in Georgia 
(Educ. bul. no. 4). 10p. The Bd. 

—_—_—_—_———.. A study of school transportation in Georgia 
(Educ. bul. no. 8). 1llp. The Bd. 

Holy, T. C., and Herrick, J. H. A survey of the school- 
building needs of Cincinnati, Ohio (Bur. of educ. res. 
monos. no. 29). 184p. Ohio State Univ. $1.50. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Cooperative Re- 
search and Field Service. Bibliography of school build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, by H. L. Smith and H. B. 
Moore. Pt. 5 (Bul. v. 21, no. 2). 79p. Pt. 6 (Bul. v. 
21, no. 5). 73p. Univ. Bkstore. 50¢ ea. 

Marston, K. S. Cafeteria supervision. 48p. The Dahls, 
Haviland Rd., Stamford, Conn. 50¢. 
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Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. A guide for plan- 


ning school buildings (Bul. 338). 147p. The Dept. 25¢. 
Nat. Fire Protection Assn. Proposed standards for grand- 
stands, tents, and places of outdoor assembly. 16p. The 


Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 25¢. 
U. 8S. Office of Edue. Vocational Div. Training school bus 


drivers; ... a suggested instructional program (Bul. no. 
233, Trade and industrial ser. no. 61). 162p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢. 

Vermont. Dept. of Educ. School transportation recommen- 
dations. 15p. The Dept. 


Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Stand- 


West Virginia. 
84p. State Dept. of 


ards for schoolhouse construction. 


Educ., Charleston 5. 


(5) LEGISLATION 


(For TENURE, CERTIFICATION, AND RETIREMENT, SEE SECTION 
12, TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING) 


California. State Dept. of Educ. Laws of 1944 and 1945 
relating to the California public school system (Bul. v. 
14, no. 2). 219p. The Dept. 

————————._ 1945 legislative proposals affecting educa- 
tion (Bul. v. 14, no. 1). 2p. The Dept. Free. 

Indiana. State Teachers Assn. Research Service. Texts of 
major educational laws enacted by eighty-fourth Indiana 


oo Assembly. Mim. v.p. he Assn., Indianapolis 
¢ free, 
NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review of 1944. 


Mim. 6p. NEA. 

New Jersey. Commission on State Administrative Reorgani- 
zation. Report submitted to Governor Walter E. Edge; 
oy 8, Education. Rev. ed. 33p. The Com., 150 E. State 


t., Trenton 7. 
U. 8S. Office of Educ. School census, compulsory education, 


child labor, state laws and regulations (Bul. no. 1). 200p. 
Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 
(6A) EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
Benedict, A. E. Education on the march. Unp. Public 


Educ. Assn. of NYC, 20 W. 40th St.,. NYC 18. Free. 
Crane, John, and Kieley, J. F. 
a: the first hundred years. v.p. Whittlesey House. 
5. 
*Davis, C. O. A history of the North Central association 
ot colleges and secondary schools 1895-1945. 286p. The 


Assn. 2. 
*Fenner, M. 8S. NEA history .. . its development and pro- 
160p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 
D. R. Union College; an unfinished history. 84p. 
A century of service to 


Union Col., Grad. Council. » 
Hodge, L. F., and Hodge, D. E. W. 

ublic education ; the centennial history of the New York 
N. Y. State Teachers 


y pone Teachers Association. 350p. 

ssn. ; 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Cooperative Re- 
search and Field Service. Source material relating to the 
development of education in Indiana, by Velorus Martz 
and H. L. Smith (Bul. v. 21, no. 4). 97p. The Univ. 


50¢. 

Love, J. L. ’Tis sixty years since; a story of the University 
of North Carolina in the 1880’s. 48p. Univ. of N. C. 
50¢. 


Hand book of the Cen- 


Mary Gaston Barnwell Foundation. 
407p. The 


tral high school of Philadelphia, 1944-1946. 
Foundation, Phila. 

Muscalus, J. A. The use of banking enterprises in the 
financing of public education, 1796-1866; a dissertation. 


202p. The Author, Box 185, Bridgeport, Pa. $2.75. 
Nardi, Noah. Education in Palestine. 255p. Zionist Or- 
ganization of Amer. $1.50. 
Nickerson, M. L. A long way forward; the first hundred 
years of the Packer Collegiate Institute. 284p. The In- 
stitute, 170 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. $4.75. 


Rush, Benjamin. A letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush describing 
the consecration of the German college at Lancaster in 
June, 1787. 37p. Franklin & Marshall Col. $2.50. 

Snavely, G. E. A short history of the Southern association 
of colleges and secondary schools (Southern assn. quar- 
terly, v. 9, no. 4). p.424-558. The Quarterly. $1.25. 

Spielman, W. C. The diamond jubilee history of Carthage 
College, 1870-1945. 220p. Carthage Col. Historical Soc., 
Carthage, Ill. $1.50. 

*Thursfield, R. E. Henry Barnard’s American journal of 
education (Johns Hopkins Univ. studies in historical and 


olitical science, ser. 63, no. 1). 3859p. Johns Hopkins 
ress. $3.50. 
Todd, L. P. Wartime relations of the federal government 


and the public schools, 1917-1918 (Contrib. to educ. no. 
907). 240p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $3.15. 

*Ulich, Robert. History of educational thought. 412p. 
Amer. Bk. Co. $3. 

Waite, F. C. The story of a country medical college; a 
history of the Clinical School of Medicine and the Ver- 
mont Medical College, Woodstock, Vermont, 1827-1856. 
213p. Vt. Historical Soc., Montpelier. $4.50. 


(6B) EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


*Bailey, J. C. 
agriculture 
Amer. agric. no. 10). 


Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmaster of American 
(Columbia univ. studies in the history of 
3807p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.25. 
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Cocannouer, J. A. Trampling out the vintage. 22ip, yniy 
of Okla. Press. $2.75. ; 
Cooper, Lane. Louis Agassiz as a teacher. Rey. ed, 90p. 


Comstock. $1.50. 

Dunn, BE. C. Pursuit of understanding ; autobiography of 

an education. ws Macmillan. 2.50 
em 


Geddes, James, Jr. ories of a college ‘professor. 119p 
Boston Univ. Press. $1.50. : 3 
Mecklin, J. M. My quest for freedom. 2938p. Scribner, 


$2.75. 
ie S. The ivy years. 229p. Rutgers Uniy. Prose 


(7) CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE—Psy- 
CHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 
(SEE ALSO SECTIONS 8 AND 9) 


*Amer. Council on Educ. Div. on Child Development ang 
Teacher Personnel. Helping teachers understan children ; 
geoveres for the Commission on teacher education. 468p. 

he Council. $3.50. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. About children, how they learn, 
feel and grow, compiled from 1944-45 issues of Childhood 
Education. 36p. The Assn. 25¢. 

*Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Our teen-age boys and girls: 
suggestions for parents, teachers, and other youth leaders. 
3866p. McGraw. $3. 

D’Evelyn, K. E. Individual parent-teacher conferences; a 
manual for teachers of young children (Practical sugges. 
tions for teachers no. 9). 99p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
Col. ¢. 

Elkisch, Paula. 
nique (Psychological mono. v. 
Psychological Assn. $1. 

Fleege, U. H. Self-revelation of the adolescent boy; a key 
to understanding the modern adolescent, 3884p. Bruce. 
$3.50 


Children’s drawings in a projective tech- 
8, no. dlp. Amer, 


Jones, F. N. and Arrington, M. G. The explanations of 
physical phenomena given by white and Negro children 
(Comparative psychology mono. v. 18, no. 5; ser. no. $7). 


43p. Williams & Wilkins. $1. , 
Keckeissen, Sister Mary Gertrude. An empirical study of *. 
moral problems and character traits of high school pupils Ze 
(Studies in psychology and psychiatry v. 6, no. 6). 31p. : 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. Be Ne 
Lafore, G. G. Practicés of parents in dealing with preschool « 
children (Child development monos. no. 31). 150p. Co 2 
lumbia Univ., Teachers Col. 2.10. 4 
*Landis, P. H. Adolescence and * aamaea the process of Ney 
maturing. 470p. McGraw. $3.75. . @ 
Martin, Frances. Know your child ; prepared for the service tT 


center of the tain fellowship. 35p. Hinds, Hayden, 
& Eldredge. 25¢. 

Ordan, Harry. Social concepts and the child mind. Prov. 
130p. King’s Crown Press. $1.75. 





(8) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Harvey, L. J. The mental hygiene of higher learning as the 
student sees it (Studies in higher educ. no. 53. Ip. 
Purdue Univ., Div. of Educ. Research. T5¢. 

Sherman, Mandel. Intelligence and its deviations. 2S6p. 
Ronald. $3.75. Rev. ed 


*Skinner, C. E., ed. Educational psychology. 


622p. Prentice. $3.75. 
. . Elementary educational psychology. 440). 
Prentice. $3.25. 


Weiden, Sister Robertine. The effect of checked directed 
study upon achievement in ninth grade algebra (Johis 
Hopkins Univ. studies in educ. no. 34). 85p. Johns 
Hopkins Press. $1.25. ; 

Wesman, A. G. A study of transfer of training from high 
school subjects to intelligence (Contrib. to educ. no. 909). 
82p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $1.75. 


(9) STUDIES IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


(SEB ALSO SECTION 7) 


*Kvaraceus, W. C. aa delinquency and the school. 
8337p. World Bk. Co. $2. : 

Loateine. State Dept. of Labor. A_ study of the = 
experience of Louisiana students ; published for the Louis! 
ana parent-teacher association. 28p. The Dept. 

New York (State) Univ. A study of youth in wartime ..: 
the third year out of school. 39p, The Univ. 25¢. wae 

Thrasher, F. M., ed. Coordination for youth service Save 
educ, sociology, v. 18, no. 7). pp.885-448. Payne Hult 
Sociology Foundation. 35¢. : ad 

U. S. Children’s Bur. Building the future for children - 

Next steps proposed by the National Commissi 


outh. M 
Jn Children in Wartime (Pub. no. 310). 59p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15¢. 


State and community planning for childres 


orcs in Wartime (Pub. no. 312). 21p. Supt. of Doe 

¢. 

Weitz, A. C. Youth and your community (Public — 
pam. no. 108). 31p. Public Affairs Com., 30 Rockele 
Plaza, NYC 20. 10¢. 
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. Univ, (10) MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
ed. 90p, (TESTING IN SPECIFIC ey an ~ rao THE ~oeeptnal 
al Records Bur. 1944 fall testing program in in- 
aphy of Banceagent -_ and . one studies (Bul. no. 42). 
> he Bur. 
119p, ie OES 1945 achievement testing program in inde- 
Scribner pendent schools = ec . Naame studies (Bul. no. 43). 
. ‘ 8 The Bur. 
Pp Pit i x and Crawford, J. R. Workbook in amano 
een measurements and evaluation. 144p. Longmans. $1.50 
Munroe, R. L. Prediction of the adjustment and academic 
performance of college students by a modification of the 
'SY- Rorshach method (Applied psychology monos. of the Amer. 
assn. for applied on ae taad no. 7). 104p. Stanford 
Univ. Press. af ®. 25 pa. 
Schroeder, E. M. n measurement of motor skills; an ap- 
proach through a statistical analysis of archery scores. 
ent and Proc. 210p. King’s Crown Press. $2.25 pa. 
hildren ; 
1. 468p. (11) SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
2+y learn, (Sep SecTION 28 FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES AND SECTION 30 
00 FOR BooK SELECTION AIDS 
hildhood B SEL ON AIDS) 

‘ r. Library Assn. Committee on Postwar Planning. 
eee: Ppaeel libraries for say and tomorrow—functions and 
7 standards (Planning for libraries no. 5). 43p. 
ences: a Conmy, P. T. A_ study of the cdeniaiocratiaar of public 
| sugges. library-public school relationships with special reference 

Teachers to Oaktend, Ceca Mim. 45p. The Author, 659 14th 
St., Oaklan alif 
3 Fargo, L. F. Activity book, number two; librar rojects 
yn po children and young people. 239p. A. LA $2.00. 
. Fenner, P. R. The library in the elementary ackdel 34p. 
rs a key Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 25¢. 
) Bruce. Henne, Frances, and Pritchard, Margaret. The librarian and 
the teacher of home economics (Experimenting together 
tions of ser.). 63p. A.L.A. ba 
children Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Cooperative Re- 
no. 97) search. School library personnel in Indiana, } _— & 
at Rufsvold (Bul. v. 21, no. 3). 80p. The Univ. Bkstore. 
. 50¢. 
ap Institute on the Elementary School Library. The Catholic 
3). Sip elementary school library; proceedings of the Institute. 
WE ag 203p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $2. 
preschool New Jersey. Dept. of Educ. Public and School Library 
Op. Co Service Bur. The library’s place in the school; with 
F special emphasis on its vocational guidance functions. 
cess of 47p. The Bur. 
New York (State) Univ. Suggested reference list for a 
e service seal ational high school library (Bul. no. 1293). 17p. 
1e niv. 
Hayden, Wolfe, Eunice. A handbook for the high school teacher- 
1. Proe gg (Studies in educ. no. 30, v. 25, no. 8). 3831p. 
. : Kan. State Teachers Col. 20¢ 
(12) TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 
7 (SEB ALSO SECTION 2, ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION) 
1g as 
3. Tip. Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Teacher Educ. 
State programs for the improvement of teacher education, 
;, 286p. , oy C. EB. Prall. pike The Council, $3. 
Anderson, H. H., ‘Brewer, H. M._ Studies of teachers’ 
Rev. ed. classroom personalities 1; dominative and socially in- 
tegrative behavior of kindergarten teachers (Applied sy- 
440p. chology monos. of the Amer. assn. for applied payeholog) 
no. 6). 157p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2. 
directed Barr, A. and others. The measurement of teaching ability 
(Johns (epee from the Journal of experimental educ.). 206p. 
Johns 3 Dembar Pubs. : 
pBarsun, Jacques. Teacher in America. 3821p. Little. $3. 
rom high ryan, R. C. The evaluation of student reactions to teach- 
no. 909). ing procedures (Western Mich. Col. grad. div. bul.). 
Proc. 29p. The Col. 
PegE Keys to professional information for teach- 
Proc. 44p. Western Mich. Col. of Educ., Grad. Div. 
UTH ; quantity rates, 
‘nia. State Dept. of Educ. Laws and rules governing 
ch le state teachers’ retirement system. 50p. e Dept. 
» school adderdon, Hester. Teacher supply and demand in home 
cconomics in Iowa, 1935-1941 (Res. bul. no. 335). p.592- 
he work Iowa. State Col. of Agric., Agric. Experiment Sta- 
7) isi- 7 
cia Church, Virginia. Teachers are people; being the lyrics of 
eee. : Butera, ron ee Rev. ed. 82p. Wallace Hebberd, Santa 
@ ‘ 


¥. (J. of z K. H. Individual parent-teacher conferences; a 
ne Eadue. mana for teachers of young children (Practical sugges- 
‘or x teachers no. 9). 99p. Columbia Univ., Teachers 
lederich, P. B. and Van Til, William. The workshop; a 
ummary of principles and face of the Workshop 
movement. 32p. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 25¢. 
om J. L. An evaluation of sabbatical leave in Pennsyl- 
ba ae a dissertation. Mim. 137p. The Author, Beaver 
ol, Jenkintown, Pa. 
i J. S. Trends in employment and earnings for 19 
s aduating classes of a teachers college (Contrib. to educ. 
0. we ike re Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $1.85. 
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ers ; pepeet, of the Teacher education workshop. 114p. 


Gillis, F. J. ‘thie spiritual problems of a teacher, address 
delivered before the Boston Institute for religious 
and social studies. 15p. City of Boston Printing pt. 


5¢. 
_ foci Seenttene {of teachers associations]. Mim. 


Nex Committee on Tenure and pone Freedom. Court 
decisions on teacher tenure. 23p. 25¢. 

—_—_————. Report. 16p. The Maan 7 wee 

—__———._Teachers’ contracts—principles and prac- 
tices. 39p. NEA. 25¢. 

—_—. Teachers’ oaths—statutory requirements and 
oath forms. 3lip. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. And so... it hap- 
pened to you. 12p. The Dept. Free. 

——_—————. Credit unions for teachers (Discussion pam. 
no. 6). 23p. NEA. 15¢. 

—_—_—_—_———. Ethics for teachers (Discussion pam. no. 5). 
24p. NBA. 15¢. 

——_—_———. Teacher leaves of absence (Discussion pam. 

_ no. 7). 23p. NBA. ¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Cost-of-living trends—their meaning 
for teachers. 25p. A. 15¢. 

—_—_————.. The school teacher’s day in court; review 
of 1944. Mim. 15p. 

——_—_—————.__ Special salary tabulations. Proc. 1-—A. 
Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain other school 
senplovece. 1944-45, 81 cities over 100,000 in population. 

Salaries paid teachers, rincipals, and certain other 
school employees, 1944-45, 190 cities, 30,000 to 100,000 
in population. 3—A, 4—A, and 5-A. Salaries paid teachers, 
1944-45, 1,626 cities, 2500 to 30,000 in population. 
pts. NEA. $5 ea. pt. 

——_———.. Statistics of state and local teacher retire- 
ment systems 1943-44 (Bul. v. 23, no. 2). p.27-55. NEA. 
25¢; quantity rates. 

—_—_————-. e teacher looks at personnel administra- 
ben Z (Bul. v. 23, no. 4). p.95-147. NEA. 25¢; quantity 


ay York (Coy), Bd. of Educ. Assn. of Assistant Super- 

a? rasa teachers and supervisors in service. 
le e d. 

New Pork Stew Bi _. T Assn. Teacher welfare and pro- 
visions for improvement in service in New York state 
public schools. Mim. 5p. The Assn. 

——_—_—————._ Teachers’ salary tabulation, 1944-1945. 
Mim. 6p. The Assn. 

Reavis, W. C., and Cooper, D. H. Evaluation of teacher 
merit in city school systems (Supp. educ. monos. no. 59). 
Proc. 1388p. Univ. Chic. 1.50. 

Shorewood, Wis. Public Schools. Study of teacher load in 
Shorewood high school for the period of October 1—Decem- 
ose 22, _ Mim. 30p. The Schools, Shorewood 11, 

s. 

Tead, Ordway. Spiritual problems of the teacher (Hazen 
am. mt 19p. Edw. W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, 
onn. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The place of visiting teacher services 

a school program (Bul. no. 6). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 


——__————._ Teacher placement, registration and related 
services, 1945 (Circ. no. 209). Rev. ed. Proc. 8p. The 
Office. Free. 

Virginia. Educ. Commission. Teacher training in Vir- 

ginia ; a supplementary report. 14p. The Com. 

Virginia. State Teachers College, Farmville. Methods and 
standards of rating prospective teachers. 24p. The Col. 

Woellner, R. C., and Wood, Requirements for certifi- 
cation of teachers and administrators for elementary 
schools, secondary schools, junior colleges. Rev. ed. 
Mim. Unp. Univ. of Chic. Press. 2.25. 


(13) AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


(For AIDS IN SpPEcIFIC SUBJECTS, SEE THE SUBJECT; 
See ALSO SECTION 14) 


Bell and Howell Co. Edue. Div. Architects’ visual ane 
a on 3830p. The Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chic 
ree 
Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Visual prob- 
lems in education: a collection of papers. Mim. 65p. 
The Col. s 
Educational Screen, Inc. 1000 and one: the blue book of 
non-theatrical mage 1945-46. 160p. Educ. Screen, 64 
E. Lake St., Chic. 1. $1. 
a Britannica Films, Ine. How to run a film 
rary. 12p. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chic. 6. 
. Utilization scope of Encyclopaedia Britannica 


films. 18th ed. 31p. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


Ine., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chic. 6. 

Horkheimer, M. F., and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free films. Rev. ed. Mim. 254p. Educators 
Progress Service. $4. 

Institute for Educ. by ‘Radio. Education on the air; fif- 
teenth yearbook; ed. by J. H. MacLatchy. 300p. Ohio 
State Univ. oe 

Leman, G. W. Visual aids in education; a syllabus for use 
in classes in schools and colleges of education (Curric. 
syllabus no. 1). Rev. ed. Proc. 81p. N. J. State Teachers 
Col., Paterson. 50¢ to colleges; 75¢ to individuals. 
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*Levenson, W. B. and Tyler, I. K. Teaching through radio. 
474p. Farrar. $3. 

Lewis, Dorothy, and McFadden, D. L. Program patterns for 
young radio listeners in the field of children’s radio enter- 
tainment. 80p. Nat. Assn. of Broadcasters. Free. 

. T., and Gooch, D. H. Manual for radio. 

. Edwards Bros. 

Udell, Sophie. Annotated list of motion pictures for work- 
ers’ groups. Mim. 41p. Southern School for Workers, 
437 W. 59th St., NYC 19. 20¢. 

U. S. Federal Communications Commission. 
formation on educational broadcasting 
States. Mim. v.p. The Com. Free. 

U. S. House of Representatives. Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Hearings—on 8.63 and H.R.1648 
to amend the communications act of 1934 . . . to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of noncommercial cul- 
tural or educational programs. 129p. Supt. of Docs. 


20¢. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Radio bibliography ; educational radio 
o— and transcription exchange. 16p. Supt. of Docs. 
¢. 


Proce. 


Background in- 
in the United 


Visual training aids; catalog. 3832p. Castle 


—_—-. Federal Radio Educ. Committee. Directory 
os college radio courses. Rev. ed. Mim. 26p. The Office. 
‘ree. 


Films. Free. 


——__—. Suggested standards for college courses in 
radio broadcasting. 12p. The Office. Free. 

Wisconsin Univ. Visual Educ. Institute. Proceedings of 
the third annual... session, July 16-20, 1945; ed. by 
W. A. Wittich. 114p. The Ed., 1204 W. Johnson St., 
Madison 6. 1.50. 

Woelfel, Norman, and Tyler, I. K., eds. Radio and the school: 
a guidebook for teachers and administrators, prepared by 
the staff of the Evaluation of school broadcasts project. 
8358p. World Bk. 1 


(14) CURRICULUM AND TEACHING METHODS, 
INCLUDING EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES AND TEACHING AIDS 


(See Section 15, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, AND SECTION 
16, SECONDARY EDUCATION) 


Alabama College. Getting acquainted with Shelby county. 
80p. The Col. 

*Amer. Council on Educ. Div. on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel. Helping teachers understand chil- 
dren ; prepared for the Commission on teacher education. 
468p. The Council. $3.50. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. General aspects of instruction ; 
learning, teaching, and the curriculum (Rev. of educ. res. v. 
15, no. 3). p.193-268. The Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

Baker, E. V. Children’s questions and their implications for 
planning the curriculum with special reference to the con- 
tribution of the natural and social sciences in the inter- 
mediate grade curriculum. 172p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 
ers Col. $2.35. 

*Brameld, Theodore, and others. Designs for America; an 
educational exploration of the future of democracy for 
senior high schools and junior colleges. 165p. Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge. $2. 

Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Education for 
the air age; a compilation of papers and reports... 


Mim. Unp. The Lab. $1.50. 

Cocking, W. D., Dwinell, R. B. and Robinson, O. W. Work 
experience; a discussion of values, principles and pro- 
grams of work experience. 43p. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge. 25¢. 


Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. The 
1945 catalog of business-sponsored educational materials. 
73p. The Com., 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17. y 

Denver, Colo. Public Schools. Report of the conference on 
problems of instruction in the Denver Public Schools. 35p. 
The Schools. Free. 

El Paso, Texas. Public Schools. Workshop for developing 
teaching aids for non-English-speaking children, sponsored 
by the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Texas College of Mines. Mim. 4 pts. in 1 v. The 

Aviation education source book. 


Schools. $2. 

Hanna, P. R., ed. 1400p. 
Archives Pub. Co. $8 to schools; $12.50, list price. 

Heimers, Lili, and Cook, M. G. The people of America, their 
origin, beliefs, and contributions to her culture; a tenta- 
tive list of teaching aids on intercultural education for all 
ages. Mim. 10p. N. J. State Teachers Col., Upper Mont- 
clair. 25¢. 

Mock, Albert. A manual of extracurricular activities ; a sum- 

with extracurricular 


mary of current practices dealing 
problems. Mim. 100p. The Author, Butler Univ., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. $1.50. 


Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. TWnit no. 1. The modern American consumer, his 
problems, and his opportunities ; an introductory unit for 
teacher and pupil. 67p. Unit no. 2. Learning to use 
advertising ; a problem of the modern American consumer ; 
a unit for high school students. 107p. Unit no. 3. Time 
on your hands; choosing and using recreation. 122p. 
Unit no. 4. Investing in yourself, by Ruth Strang. 90p. 
Unit no. 6. Using standards and labels: a problem of the 
modern American consumer. 128p. NEA. 
quantity rates. 
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*NEA. Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Group planning in education ; 1945 yearbook. 1 : | 
tert) eh t of outstanding teachi _ i 
a, st of outstanding teaching and leariy Kat 
materials ; 1942-1945; prepared by L. T. Ho 5 
The Dept. 10¢. —_ 6 
Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. American education jp 6 
the postwar period; Curriculum reconstruction - fort & 
fourth yearbook, pt. 1; ed. by N. B. Henry. 297p’ Uni, *NE 
of Chic. Press. $3; $2.25 pa. . “li 
New York Times. The newspaper; its making and its megp. (] 
ing, by members of the Staff. 207p. Scribner. $92, $: 
*Olsen, E. G., and others. School and community; the phi- Roars 
leeeeny, procedures, and problems of community study and ni 
Pritt through schools and colleges. 422p. Prentice Hall NEA 
240. ch 
*Schneideman, Rose. Democratic education in practice New 
534p. Harper. $3. ’ th 
21 
(14A) INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION e 
(See SECTION 1 FOR INTERNATIONAL Epvcation) o 
Biddick, Mildred. Schools are organizing to improve human 27 
relations. 12p. Bur. for Intercultural Educ. U. § 
*Brown, Spencer. They see for themselves; a documentary scl 
oe to intercultural education in the high school 
(Problems of race and culture in Amer. educ. no. 3). 
a Harper. $2; $1.25 pa. 
*California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. Education 
for cultural unity; seventeenth yearbook. 1155p, The 
Assn., Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland 3. $1, *Bral 
*Chatto, C. L, and Halligan, A. L. The story of the Spring. edt 
field plan. 201p. Barnes & Noble. $2.75. 


7p. Bur. for 


Intercultural 
p.T5- 


Cole, S. G. A workshop for urban _community leadership, 
Mim. 9p. Bur. for Intercultural Educ. 15¢. 

Connecticut. Inter-racial Commission. Aids in the teaching 
of intercultural understanding; a selected list of films, 
film-strips, recordings and radio scripts. 48p. The Com, 
State Office Bldg., Hartford. 30¢. 

Dix, Lester. The Montclair conference on workshop planning 
(Work in progress ser.). 55p. Bur. for Intercultural 
Educ. 25¢. 

DuBois, R. D. Build together Americans; adventures in 
intercultural education for the secondary school. 270p. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. $2. 

Duncan, E. M. Democracy’s children. 189p. Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge. $2. 

Giles, H. H. Intercultural education. Mim. 
Intercultural Educ. z 

Harvard Univ. Graduate School of Educ. 
education issue (Harvard educ. rev. v. 15, no. 2). 
155. The Univ. 75¢. 

Kandel, I. L. United States activities in international cul 
tural relations (Amer. council on educ. studies v. 9, ser. 

02p. The Council. ¢. 
Democracy for all; a study program. §7p. 
Univ. of Minn., Extension Div. 50¢. F 

Philadelphia, Pa. Public Schools. iving together with 
mutual respect ; reports and recommendations from a Con- 
ference on intercultural education. Mim. 35p. The 
Schools. 15¢. a 

Sickels, A. L. Around the world in St. Paul. 262p. Unir. 
of Minn. Press. A 

Taba, Hilda, ed. Workshops in inter-group education (J. of 
educ. sociology, v. 18, no. 9). p.514—-576. Payne Edue. 
Sociology Foundation, 32 Washington Place, NYC 3. 30¢. 

*Taba, Hilda, and Van Til, William, eds. Democratic human 
relations; promising practices in intergroup and _ inter. 
cultural education in the social studies (Nat. council for 
the social studies; sixteenth yrbk.). 366p. The Council. 
$2.30; $2 pa. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Inter-American Educ. Rela. 
tions and U. S. Office of Inter-American Affairs. Div. of 
Inter-American Affairs. The Inter-American workshop 
some suggestions for directors and staff members. Jim. 
17p. The Office. Free. 

Wise, J. W. The —_ae yy ; photographs by Alexander 
Alland. 136p. iking. $2.50. 


(15) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND ELFE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION 
(Sep ALSO SEcTION 7) 


Alabama. State Dept. of Educ. Feeding children in the 
nursery school (Bul. no. 3). 89p. The Dept. 35¢. . 
Assn. for Childhood Educ. Portfolio for kindergarten teach 
ers. 12 leaflets. The Assn. ¢. L 
. Portfolio for nursery school teachers. *, ” 
leaflets. The Assn. 50¢. aeuciel tion 
—____——. Portfolio for primary teachers. 12 leals gradi 
The Assn. 50¢. las (Bul 
. Portfolio on materials for work and Pit! withi 


12 leaflets. The Assn. 50¢. 
Baxter, Bernice, and Bradley, A. M. 
tary education. 126p. Heath. $1.25. ation 
*California Elementary School Principals’ Assn. Edue . 
for cultural unity; seventeenth yearbook. 155p. 
Assn., Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland 3. nin 
DeBoer, J. J. Design for elementary education. 72p. 1! 
Hayden & Eldredge. 50¢ 


An overview of elemel 
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Elementary teachers 


Jowlk }., and Morgan, D. A., eds. 
the pale ‘the curriculum materials. 2d ed. rev. Mim. 
Hise trip Educators Progress Service. $3.50. 
earnin see City, Missouri. Bd. of Educ. Dept. of Research and 
. ia Kenarriculum. Children’s war service program; nursery 
bing school division; comp. by E. EB. Prevey. Rev. ed. Mim. 


Children’s War Service Program, Library Bldg., 9th 


ition in 63p. * 
7 Kansas City 6. 
, ory. ‘ ey) ‘of Mlementary School Principals. Community 


ie and the elementary school ; be aa yearbook 


8 Mean. (Nat. elementary principal, v. 25, no. . 851p. NBA. 


the phi- 
Mdy and 


a future. 16p. The Dept. 
ce Hall ning Cont Educational services for young 


ractice, 


219p. The Bd. 
Rinsland, H. D, A basic vocabulary of elementary school 
children. 636p. Macmillan. $6. 
:) United Air Lines, Inc. School and College Service. Fr 


representative grade teachers are teaching aviation. 
27p. The Lines, Chic., Ill. 
U. §. Office of Educ. Open doors to children; extended 
school services. [28p.] Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 


(16) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


human 


nentary 
school 
no. 3). 















lucation (Seg ALSO SECTIONS 7, 8 AND 9) 
Ae *Brameld, Theodore, and others. Design for America; an 
Spring educational <a of the future of democracy for 
senior high schools and junior colleges. 165p. inds, 
dership Hayden & Eldredge. : 
*pavis, C. O. A history of the North Central association of 
eaching colleges and secondary schools 1895-1945. 286p. The 
Assn. s 
— *Douglass, H. R. Organization and administration of sec- 
ondary schools. Rev. ed. 659p. i 4 
lanning Illinois Univ. The recognition and accrediting of Illinois 
cultural secondary schools (Bul. v. 43, no. 5). 26p. The Univ. 
Free. 
ures in —__————.._ Report of the Committee on admissions from 
270p. secondary schools (Bul. v. 43, no. 1). The Univ. 
Meyer, C. S., ed. The Lutheran high school. 93p. Evan- 
Hayden gelical Lutheran Synod; Bd. for Parish Educ., 3558 S. 
‘ Jefferson St., St. Louis 18. 75¢. 
Zur. for Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Planning and work- 
ing together ; a guide to curriculum development in Michi- 
eultural gan secondary schools (Bul. 337). 191p. he Dept. 25¢. 
p.75- Michigan. Study of the Secondary School Curriculum. The 
Michigan secondary study ; a report, 1937-1945, by T. D. 
nal cul Rice and R. C. Faunce. 45p. Mich. Bd. of Educ. 25¢. 
9, ser, ——————. Some went to college; a follow-up Laagy | of 
the college records of 382 graduates of Michigan high 
n. Si schools by R. C. Faunce. Proc. 5383p. Mich. Bd. of Educ. 
25¢. 
or with Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Adjustments for 
. a Con- the secondary schools (Bul. v. 29, no. 129). 110p. The 
». The Assn. $1. 
———————. Administrative problems in the secondary 
Univ school and postwar issues (Bul. v. 29, no. 184). 1384p. 
The Assn. $1. 
1 (J. of ———————. The modern junior high school (Bul. v. 29, 
e Bdue. no. 180). 174p. The Assn. $1. 
3. 35¢ ——————. The secondary school and postwar adjust- 
, human ments (Bul. v. 29, no. 181). 134p. The Assn. ‘ 
1 inter- ——————._ Seventh handbook of the National Honor 
neil for _Society of secondary schools. —.. The Assn. $1. 
Council. Nebraska, State Dept. of Public Instruction. Suggested 
program of studies for Nebraska high schools. 3d rev. 
c. Rela _00p. The Dept Free. 
Div. of New York (State) Univ. Basic issues in secondary educa- 
rkshop tion; a report of a consultative committee of the New 
Min. _York State education department. ~~ The Univ. 20¢. 
North Carolina Univ. Dept. of Educ. econdary education 
exander in the South (High school J. v. 28, nos. 1-4). The Dept. 
25¢ ea, 
Ohio State Univ. Secondary education for veterans of 
World War II, by Gene Oppy and others (Univ. school 
ELE- ser, no. 2). 1038p. The Univ. 50¢. 
Pennsylvania, Dept. of Public Instruction. The Pennsyl- 
. plan for the evaluation of secondary credentials, for 
examinations, and for the issuance of the high school 
equivalent diploma under act number 212, approved May 
in the mo tess (Bul. no. 1). Mim. 9p. The Dept. Free. 
7 omlinson, L. EB. College entrance requirements; a study 
n teach of ideals, trends, and institutions in the United States as 
related to secondary education. 50p. Educational Studies, 
rs, 12 vis N. W. Overton, Portland 9, Ore. $1.40. 
ashington. State College. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
leaflets. ton. Div. of Rural Sociology. Washington high school 
graduates in Sopesanien and in war years, by P. H. Landis 
1d. play. (Bul. no, 463, Youth ser. no. 5). 19p.’ The Col. Free 
Within state, 
elemet 
Jucation (17) LANGUAGE ARTS 
e 
By (17A) GENERAL 


Amer, Educational Theatre Assn. Teaching dramatic arts 
in the secondary schools; recommendations of the high 
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school aur ha 52p. The Assn., Allegheny Col., Mead- 


ville, Pa. 

———_—. Committee on Contests and Festivals. Drama 
festivals; a manual on various phases connected with 
y yates and conducting of drama festivals. 24p. The 

ssn. 

Ayer, F. C. A study of high school spelling vocabulary. 

128p. Steck Co., Austin, Tex. 50; $2 pa. 

Besosa, M. N. de. English a for Spanish-speaking 
students. 471p. Crofts. $3. 

Carp, Bernard. A study of the influence of certain personal 
factors on a = judgment. 122p. Little Print, 91 
Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. $1.50. 

Ehrenpreis, Irvin. The “types meee to literature. 
1538p. ing’s Crown Press. $2.25. 

El Paso, Texas. Public Schools. hs momen 4 for pore. ose | 
teaching aids for non-English-speaking children, sponsore 
by the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Texas College of Mines. Mim. 4 pts. in 1 v. 
The Schools. $2. 

Fries, C. C. Teaching and learning English as a foreign 
language (Pub. of the English language institute no. 1). 
Proc. 153p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $1.50. 

Gardner, W. H. Left handed writing; instruction manual ; 
ges for use in the school, clinic or home. Rev. ed. 

8p. The Interstate, 19 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 60¢. 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Committee 
on Edue. Policy. Subcommittee on Languages and Inter- 
national Affairs. Report. 27p. The Univ. 

Illinois. Assn. of Teachers of English. A study of the aims 
for teaching literature in theory and in practice, by 
Maurine Self (Ill. English bul. v. 32, no. 6). 28p. The 


Assn. 15¢. 

——. The teaching of English composition in the 
high schools of Illinois. by E. F. Potthoff (Jl. English bul. 
v. 32, no. 8). 16p. The Assn. 15¢. 

Kaulfers, W. V. Four studies in teaching grammar from 


Harvard Univ. 


the soleqepenaseseel viewpoint. 47p. Stanford Univ. 
Bkstore. $1; quantity rates. 
Kennedy, A. G. A concise bibliography for students of En- 
lish ; systematically arranged. ded. 161p. Stanford 
niv. Press. .50. 


Modern Language Assn. of Amer. Commission on Trends in 
Educ. The English language in American education, by 
T. C. Pollock and others. 32p. The Assn. 25¢. 

Moore, R. H. General semantics in the high-school English 
program (Grad. school studies; Educ. ser. no. 1). 170p. 
Ohio State Univ. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The role of 
speech in the secondary school (Bul. v. 29, no. 133). 206p. 
The Assn. “ 

Rinsland, H. D. A basic vocabulary of elementary school 

children. 636p. Macmillan. 


(17B) READING 


Betts, E. A., and Betts, T. M. An index to professional lit- 
erature on reading and related topics, to January 1, 1943. 
137p. Amer. Bk. 1.50 


Birmingham, Mich. Bd. of Educ. Teaching children to 
read. Unp. The Bd. $1. 
Buswell, G. Non-oral reading; a study of its use in the 


Chicago Public Schools (Supp. educ. mono. no. 60). 55p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. 

Claremont College. Reading Conference. Tenth yearbook, 
1945 ... personal factors affecting reading and learning. 
159p. Claremont Col. Library. $2.50. 

Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Visual prob- 
lems in education: a collection of papers. Mim. 65p. 
The Col. 50. 

Denver. Public Schools. Toward better reading; an in- 
structional guide for use in the junior and senior high 
schools of Denver. 88p. The Schools. $1. 

*Dolch, E. W. A manual for remedial reading. 2d ed. 
460p. Garrard Press. $3. 

Gann, Edith. Reading difficulty and personality organization. 
Proc. 149p. King’s Crown Press. $2. 

Gladfelter, M. E. Changes in reading ability of 474 students 
during the freshman year in college; a dissertation. Proc. 
93p. Univ. of Pa. 

*Gray, W. S., ed. The yy ee of current practices in 
reading (Proceedings of the Annual conference held at the 
Univ. of Chic., =: Supp. educ. mono. no. 61). 


Univ. of Chic. . 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of Cooperative Re- 
search and Field Service. Analysis of the proficiency in 
silent reading of 15,206 sixth grade pupils in 648 schools 
in Indiana, by H. L. Smith and M. T. Eaton (Bul. v. 21, 
no. 6). 52p. The Univ. 50¢. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Getting the primary reading pro- 
gram under way (Edue. bul. v. 13, no. 4, June, 1945). 
p.163-216. The Dept. 

Lorang, Sister Mary Corde. 


255p. 


The effect of reading on moral 


conduct and emotional experience. 122p. Catholic Univ. 
of Amer. $1.50. 

Madison, Wis. Bd. of Educ. Learning to read in the Madi- 
son public schools. 133p. The Bd. $1. 


Bd. of Educ. Bur. of Reference, Re- 
Guiding the growth of reading 
3833p. The Bd. Free to 


New York (City). 
search and Statistics. 
interests (Educ. res. bul. no. 8). 
libraries ; 15¢. 
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North Central Assn. Subcommittee on Reading. Attacking 
reading problems in secondary schools. 59p. C. W. Rosen- 
lof, See., The Assn., Lincoln, Nebr. 25¢. 
(17C) FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Cheydleur, F. D. Criteria of effective teaching in basic 
French courses at the University of Wisconsin; Part 1, 
1919-1935 ; Part 2, 1935-1943 (Bul. ser. no. 2783; Gen- 
eral ser. no. 2567). 61p. Univ. of Wis. 

*Doyle, H. G., and others. A handbook on the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese, with special reference to Latin 
America. 395p. Heath. $1.48. 

Huse, H. R. Reading and speaking foreign languages. 128p. 

Dept. of Foreign Lan- 


Univ. of N. C. Press. $2. 

New York Univ. School of Educ. : 
guages and Literature. Foreign languages meet the new 
challenge; report of the eleventh annual foreign language 
conference ; ed. by Hymen Alpern and A. I. Katsh. Mim. 
v.p. The Dept. 35¢. 

Pitcher, S. L., ed. The teaching of Spanish and Portuguese; 

a report on a series of regional conferences sponsored by 

the REA and conducted in cooperation with the Office of 
inter-American affairs. 23p. NEA. 

Sell, L. L. University and collegiate syllabus for the for- 
mation of the professional polyglot technician. 64p. In- 
ternat. Dictionary Co., 15 Park Row, NYC 7. $1.75. 


(18) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
(Sep SecrTion 19 ror GEOGRAPHY) 


Amer. Educ. Research Assn. The natural sciences and 
mathematics (Rev. of educ. res. v. 15, no. 4). p. 269-331. 
The Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. This is arithmetic. 36p. The 
Assn. 35¢. 

——_—_—. This is science. 43p. The Assn. 50¢. 

Baker, E. V. Children’s questions and their implications for 


planning the curriculum with special reference to the con- 
tribution of the natural and social sciences in the inter- 
mediate grade curriculum. 172p. Columbia Univ., Teach- 
ers Col. $2.35. 

Boyer, L. E. An introduction to mathematics for teachers. 


478p. Holt. $3.25. 
California. Com. for the Study of Educ. Subcom. on Mathe- 
matics. Report, by H. M. Bacon. Mim. 50p. Dr. H. W. 


Edwards, Relations with Schools, Univ. of 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. 
search and Field Service. 
arithmetic textbooks, by H. 
21, no. 1). 153p. The Univ. Bkstore. 50¢. 

Los Angeles County (Calif.). Div. of Secondary Educ. 
Factors in the selection of textbooks in the field of mathe- 
matics, by R. R. Palm. Mim. 11p. The Diy. 10¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. The place of science in the education of the con- 
sumer ... by the National science teachers association. 
3832p. The Study. Single copy free. 

————. The role of mathematics in consumer educa- 
tion, by the Commission on postwar plans of the National 
council of teachers of mathematics. 2383p. The Study. 
Single copy free. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Multi-sensory 
aids in the teaching of mathematics ; eighteenth yearbook. 
455p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $2. 

New Jersey. State Teachers College. 
charts, exhibits, films, 
S. B. Ransom. . 


alif. 

Bur. of Cooperative Re- 
One hundred fifty years of 
L. Smith and others (Bul. v. 





Consumer ee 

slides and filmslides . .. ed. by 

. from materials collected by Lili 
Heimers. Mim. 36p. The Col., Upper Montclair. 75¢. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Wartime a age of 
mathematics for use in junior and senior high schools, 
by J. J. Kinsella (Adventures in educ.; Univ. school ser. 
no. 1). 8381p. The Univ. 50¢. 

Polya, George. How to solve it; a new aspect of mathe- 
matical method. 204p. Princeton Univ. Press. 2.50. 
Weiden, Sister Robertine. The effect of checked directed 
study upon achievement in ninth grade algebra (Johns 
Hopkins Univ. studies in educ. no. 34). 85p. Johns Hop- 

kins Press. $1.25. 
Wheat, H. G. Studies in arithmetic; a summary of master’s 
problems and theses ... 63p. W. Va. Univ. Free. 


(19) SOCIAL STUDIES 
(SEE ALso SEcTION 25 For CONSUMER EDUCATION) 


Baker, E. V. Children’s questions and their implications for 
planning the curriculum with special reference to the 
contribution of the natural and social sciences in the 
intermediate grade curriculum. 172p. Columbia Univ., 
Teachers Col. $2.35. 

Biggerstaff, Knight. China; revolutionary changes in an 
ancient civilization (Cornell univ. curric. ser. in world 
history, no. 4). 78p. Cornell Univ. Press. 40¢. 

Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Education 
for the air age; a compilation of papers and reports. . 
Mim. Unp. The Lab. $1.50. 

Hartley, W. H. 1945 pn «ng to selected films for 
American history and problems. Proc. 25p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers Col. 25¢. 

Harvel, Dorothy, and Ward, M. W. Approach to social 
studies through choral speaking; poems correlating group 
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speaking with social studies in the grades. 184), 
pression Co. $2.25. DP. Et 

Jensen, J. G., and Wright, M. I. Bibiiography of the Dest 
references for the study of geography. im. 81p. ty 
Authors, R. I. State College of Educ. 50¢. . 

*Mahoney, J. J. For_us the living; an approach to Civie 
education. 3844p. Harper. $3. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
transportation in American life (Problems 
unit no. 22). 55p. The Assn. — 

———————.. _ The role of the social sciences in the gq. 

ea program (Bul. v. 29, no. 128). 110p, The 

ssn. ‘ 


Motor vehj 
in Amer, it 


———————. Consumer Edue. Study. Consumer educa. 

tion and the social studies ... by a committee rep 
senting the National council for the social studies, Mp 
The Study. Single copy free. ‘ 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Diversity within y. 
tional unity; a symposium. 3832p. EA. 10¢. 

————_————. Parties and I eg in the loca community, 

by M. J. Fisher and E. E. Starratt (Bul. no. 20; Com: 
munity study ser. no. 2). 143p. The Council. 50¢. 

——__—————._ The structure of local government, by D, ¢. 

Bishop and E. E. Starratt (Bul. no. 19; Community study 
ser. no. 1). oe The Council. 50¢. 

ae i about the United Nations charter, 40p, 

NBA. ¢. 

NEA. Committee on Induction into Citizenship. Plans anj 
rograms in or for Citizenship recognition (ay, 
im. 19p. NBA. 

Ordan, Harry. Social concepts and the child mind. Pry. 

130p. King’s Crown Press. -75. 

Quigley, T. 7 Catholic social education. 71p. W. H. Sai. 


Simmons, A. G. E. Material aids for use in the teaching 
of geography (Educ. bul. no. 1). im. 27p. Mass. State 
Teachers Col., Fitchburg, Mass. 25¢. 

*Taba, Hilda, and Van Til, Wm., eds. Democratic huma 
relations; promising practices in intergroup and inter 
cultural education in the social studies (Nat. council for 
the social studies; sixteenth yearbook). 8366p. The Cow. 
cil. $2.30; $2 pa. 

U. S. Office of Educ. How to build terrain models, prepare 
... by the U. S. Navy. — Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 
Wisconsin. Council for the Social Studies. Advancement 
Com. An evaluation study of films used in the course of 
regularly conducted classroom work (Univ. of Wis. bul; 
Gen. ser. no. 2519, Serial no. 2768). 24p. The Univ. 

Womer, rf P. Citizenship and the new day. 319p. Abing 
don. 3. 


(20) ART AND MUSIC 


Amer. Educational Theatre Assn. Committee on Contests 

and Festivals. Drama festivals; a manual on various 
hases connected with sponsoring and conducting of drama 
estivals. 24p. The Assn. ae 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. The arts and children’s living 
28p. The Assn. 35¢. 

Burns, 8. T. Harmonic skills used by selected high school 
choral leaders (Contrib. to educ. no. 905). 116p. Colum 
bia Univ., Teachers Col. $1.85. ; 

Lawler, Vanett. Music education in fourteen American % 
publics (Music ser. no. 12). 34p. Pan Amer. Union. 50¢. 


Pennsylvania. State Teachers College, Kutztown. At | 
Dept. Art education at work, 1945; the arts and inter- Teac 
national understanding (Bul. v. 8, no. 1). 16p. The Col busi 

Righter, C. B. Success in teaching school orchestras and 3844 

ands. 211p. Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., Minneapolis, $2.5 
Minn. $3.50 y 


Wadley, Frederika, and Allison, Muryl. Discovering music; 
a guide for teaching music to pre-school children ; designed 
for teachers and parents. 58p. Boston Music Co. $1. 

Winslow, L. L. Planning the art department; plans and 
specifications for a modern art unit. 8p. Related Ars 
Service, 511 Fifth Ave., NYC 17. 


(21) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(See Section 28A FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION) 


(21A) GENERAL VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


Amer. Vocational Assn., Inc. America’s vocational schools. 
54p. The Assn. 20¢; quantity rates. bast 
Benjamin, Hazel. Employment tests in industry and - 
ness ; a selected, annotated bibliography. 46p. Prince 
Univ., Industrial Relations Section. — 
Bollinger, E. W., and Weaver, G. G. Occupational na 
: how to analyze and organize for teaching. p. 
Pitman. $2.25. ‘cn 
The expansion of vocational educat 7" 
Nebraska (Nebr. Univ. contrib. to educ. no. 22; Ext. a 
pub. no. 149). 82p. The Univ. 50¢. ail 
California. State Dept. of Educ. Vocational education 
California (Bul. v. 14, no. 4). 66p. The Dept. Free. ; 
Dennis, L. H. Vocational education number (Education \ 
66, no. 4). p.195-256. Palmer Co. 50¢. 
New York (State) Univ. Communit 
needs for vocational industrial education, by 
(Bul. no. 1284). 15p. The Univ. 10¢. 
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U. S. Dept. of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice. Educational institutions orpreres by the Attorney 
General in accordance with section 4(E) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. 63p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor and U. S. Office of Educ. Occupational 
data for counselors; a handbook of census information 
selected for use in guidance (Bul. no. 817). 36p. Supt. 
of Docs. 10¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Guide to counseling materials ; selected 
WMC publications useful to school and adult counselors. 
37p. The Office. 15¢. 

—_—_—_——._ Offerings in the fields of guidance and Be - 
sonnel work in colleges and universities (Mise. 3162). 
Proc. 116p. The Office. Free. 

a Vocational Div. Proceedings of the sixth 
national conference of state supervisors of occupational 
information and guidance (Bul. no. 235; Occupational in- 
formation and guidance ser. no. 14). 95p. Supt. of Docs. 


20¢. 
Wightwick, M. I. Vocational interest patterns; a develop- 
mental study of a group of college women (Contrib. to educ. 


no. 900). 231p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $2.60. 
Wilson, F. M. Procedures in evaluating a guidance program, 
210p. Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. $2.60. 


Yale, J. R., ed. Frontier thinking in guidance. 160p. 


Science Research Associates. 


(23A) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Central Washington College of Educ. Workshop report on 
health and nutrition in the elementary school; suggestions 
for classroom teachers from nursery through intermediate 
and upper grades. 49p. The Col. 55¢. 


Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Vision edu- 
cation, a report from seminar ... Mim. 90p. The 
School. $1.50. 


Clarke, H. H. The application of measurement to health and 
physical education. 415p. Prentice. $5. 


Claremont Graduate School. Curriculum Lab. Visual prob- 


lems in education: a collection of papers. Mim.  65p. 
The Col. $1.50. 
Clemson Agric. College. Agric. Experiment Station. Nutri- 


tional condition of children in relation to school lunches in 

two South Carolina rural communities, by A. M. Moser 
(Bul. 359). 54p. The Col. 

Cureton, T. N., and others. Wndurance of young men: analy- 
sis of endurance exercises and methods of evaluating motor 
fitness (Monos. of the Soc. for Res. in Child Development, 
v. 10, no. 1; ser. no. 40). 284p. The Soc. $2.50. 

*Curtiss, M. L., and Curtiss, A. B. Physical education for 


elementary schools. 286p. Bruce. $2.75. 
*Duggan, A. S., and others. Conditioning exercises for girls 
and women. 116p. Barnes. $2.50. 


Foote, Doreen. Modified activities in physical education; a 
handbook of games, procedures, classification and organiza- 
tion for pupils in junior and senior high school who cannot 
participate in the regular physical education activities. 
101p. Inor Pub. Co. $2. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Directory of 
colleges, universities, and professional schools offering train- 
ing in occupations concerned with health. Mim. 346p. 
The Institute. 

Maryland. Dept. of Educ. Conservation-of-vision program 
for Maryland county schools (Bul. v. 26, no. 4). 16p. 
The Dept. 

Nat. Commission on School Health Policies. Suggested school 
health policies; a charter for school health. Rev. and 2d 
ed. 46p. Health Educ. Council, 10 Downing St., NYC 


10. 25¢. 
NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. 


Health and physical fit- 
ness for all American children and youth. A. 


16p. NE 


10¢. 

Nat. Organization for Public Health Nursing. School num- 
ber (Public health nursing, v. 37, no. 9). p. 485-491. The 
Organization. 35¢. 

New York. Academy of Medicine. Radio in health educa- 
tion (Frontiers in public health educ. no. 1). 120p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. $1.60. 

Portland, Ore. Dept. of Curriculum and Instruction. Hand- 
book of health and adjustment services (Curric. bul. no. 1). 
55p. The Dept. 50¢; Itd. distribution. 

Schroeder, E. M. On measurement of motor skills; an ap- 
proach through a statistical analysis of archery scores. 
Proc. 210p. King’s Crown Press. $2.25 pa. 

*Scott, M. G., and French, Esther. Better teaching through 
testing; a practical manual for the physical education 
teacher. 247p. Barnes. $2.50. 

Stark, H. K. A plan for the coordination of the health 
program in the Champaign public schools. Mim. 26p. 
Champaign Schools, 103 N. Lynn St., Champaign, II. 

Todhunter, E. N. Everyday nutrition for school children. 
57p. Alabama Univ., Extension Div. 25¢; quantity rates. 

U. S. Office of Educ. More firepower for health education 


(Bul. no. 2). 49p. Supt. of Docs. 5¢. 

——_—___———. Nutrition education in the _ elementary 
school; follow-up report of the Terre Haute workshop. 
Proc. 119p. The Office. 10¢. 


—__—_—. What every teacher should know about the 
physical condition of her —. by J. F. Rogers (Pam. 
no. 68). Rev. ed. 19p. upt. of Docs. 10¢. 
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(23B) SAFETY EDUCATION 


Boston Public Schools. Manual of fire drill procegy 
(School doc. no. 9). 19p. The Schools. te 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Motor Vehicl 
transportation in American life (Problems in Amer lt 
unit no. 22). 55p. The Assn. 30¢. tig. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals and the Nat, 
Commission on Safety Educ. Pt. 1: The elementy 
school principal plans for safe living. 24p, pt 
Eooehons and children plan for safe living. Sap, NEA 
30¢ ea. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Safer highw, 
travel; 21 teachers report classroom activities, [16p) 


NBA. 
——————. Safety materials for the profession 
mentary school library. Tp. EA. 10¢. al ce 
Nat. Safety Council. Student safety activities; studey 
safety organization handbook for secondary schools, 45p, 
The Council. 50¢. : 


School and College Div. Much to do about 


safety. 48p. The Council. 50¢. 
Newark, N. Safety Council. New Jersey moves aheaj 
in safety education. 23p. The Council, 24 Branford Pl, 


Newark 2. ree, 

Toland, E. G. Driver education and training (Los Angeles 
Co. schools mono.). Mim. 31p. Los Angeles Co. (Calif), 
Div. of Secondary Educ. 10¢. 


(24) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Amer, Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. ji. 
labus of audiometric procedures in the administration of 
a program for the conservation of hearing of school chil. 
dren. =P. The Academy, 100 Ist Ave. Bldg., Rochester, 
Minn. 25¢. 

Buell, C. E. The education of the Negro blind in the Unite 
States. Proc. 49p. The Author, Univ. of Mich. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. The handicapped chili 
in the elementary school. 22p. The Dept. 

Lowenfeld, Berthold. Braille and talking book reading: a 
somaneerwe study. 53p. Amer. Foundation for the 

nd. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Children who ar 
exceptional. 61p. The Congress. 50¢. 

The education of gifted children fo 

Berry. 32p. The Univ. Free. 


Ohio State Univ. 
leadership, by C. S. 

Phelps, W. M., and Turner, T. A. The farthest corner; w 
outline of the cerebral palsy problem in text and pictures 
19p. Nat. Soc. for Crippled Children & Adults. Singk 
~— free; quantity rates, 10¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in training schools for 
delinquent youth, by C. P. Ingram and others (Bul. no. 5), 
9383p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(25) EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE AND (0)- 
SUMER EDUCATION 


Chadderdon, Hester. Teacher supply and demand in home 
economics in Iowa, 1935-1941 (Res. bul. no. 335). ». 
eg Iowa State Col. of Agric., Agric. Bxperiment 

tation. 

*Hatcher, H. M., and Andrews, M. E. The teaching of hom 
making with emphasis on teacher-pupil-parent plannits. 
484p. Houghton. $3. 

Heimers, Lili, and Cook, M. G., comps. Consumer educt 
tion for all ages. Charts, exhibits, films... Mim. 18). 
N. J. State Teachers Col., Upper Montclair. 50¢. 

Henne, Frances, and Pritchard, Margaret. The librarian avi 
the teacher of home economics (Experimenting togetlit 
ser.). 63p. A.L.A. 75¢. : 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of School Servic. 
How effective is the teaching of home economics; 4 sil 
mary of a study of changes in home living, attributalle 
to high school home economics, by B. L. Parker (Bul. | 
17, no. 4). The Univ. 


Univ. of N. C. Press. \ 

MacLennan, Kathryn, and Herald, BE. a 
school makes for better living today. 
Park (Mich.) Public Schools. 75¢. 

Marston, K. S. Cafeteria supervision. 48p. The Da 
Haviland Rd., Stamford, Conn. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Consumer Edo 
Study. Consumer education and home economics it ! 
secondary schools . .. by a committee of the Amer! 
Home Economics Association and the home economics 
partment of the NEA. 20p. Consumer education and ! 
social studies . . . by a committee representing the 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 24p. The rat 







National Council for Business Education. 
of mathematics in consumer education . : 
mission on postwar plans of-the National Council of Tea 
ers of Mathematics. 23p. The place of science iD 
education of the consumer... by the National Sc 
Teachers Association. 32p. The Study. Single copy - 
—_—_—_———. Unit no. The modern Americat ; 
sumer, his problems and his opportunities; an intr 


es, 
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unit for teacher and pupil. 67p. Unit no. 2. 
Learning to use sdvertiong ; a problem of the modern 
American consumer; a unit for high school students. 
107p. Unit no. 3. Time on your hands; choosing and 
using recreation. 122p. Unit no. 4. Investing in your- 


tory 


Procedure 


or vehi on Ruth Strang. 90 p. Unit no. 6. Using stand- 
Amer, it oat _ labels; a problem of the modern American con- 
128p. EBA. 25¢ each unit; quantity rates. 


sumer. 





| the Na yivania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Planning the 

Jementary Penpmemaking department (Bul. no, 324). 42p. The Dept. 

=. 2 U. 8. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Home economics in 

ip. NEA, ‘degree-granting institutions, 1944-45. Mim. [12p.] The 
. Bree. 

highway sane G. M., comp. Better living; practical suggestions 

8. [16p), for schools and homes. 142p. Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 

ional tion, Inc. $1. 

acgelhas (26) RURAL EDUCATION 
>, Student (Sep ALSO SECTION 21C, VocAaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
role. dip, EDUCATION ) 

» do about *Bailey, J.C. Seaman A. Knapp: Schoolmaster of American 
Oe iaieare (Columbia univ. studies in the history of Amer. 

ves ahead agric. no. 10). 3807p. Columbia Univ. Press. 25. 

inford Pl, Cocannouer, J. A. aoe out the vintage. 221p. Univ. 

Okla. Press. 2.75. 
08 Angeles oun Mills, Inc. Parents’ part in 4-H club work. 20p. 
0. (Calif.), The Co., 400 4th St., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Free. 
Missouri. Dept. of Educ. Cooperative Study of Rural Life 
“and Educ. Rural education and rural life in Missouri ; 

TIONAL report, 1945. 219p. The Dept. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Rural schools for tomorrow ; 
sponsored by the Commission on Rural Education and the 

1 war; yearbook, ed. by J. BE. Butterworth. 152p. NEA. 

, Syl * The White House conference on rural edu- 

~ vot cation, October 3, 4, and 5, 1944. 272p. NBA. $1.50; 
q a. 

Rochester, (met, F. W., ed. Education for rural America. 213p. 

the United Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.50. 

- —_ Rodriguez, Antonio, Jr. The second unit and the rural 

ned child school problem of Puerto Rico. 238p. The Author, San 
=—* Juan, Puerto Rico. $2.50. 

“ye (27) NEGRO EDUCATION 

Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. Com- 

n who are mission on Secondary Schools. Progress and plans of 
Negro high schools toward regional accreditment. 43p. 

ildren for L. 8. Cozart, Sec., The Assn., Barber Scotia Col., Concord, 

Free, N.C. 35¢. 
corner ; a —_——————. Secondary School Study. Evidences of prog- 
1d pictures ress on undertakings. 60p. The Study, 113 Administra- 
its. Single tion Bldg., Atlanta Univ. 

Buell, C. E. The education of the Negro blind in the United 
schools for States. Proc. 49p. The Author, Univ. of Mich. 

Bul. no. 5). Fisk Univ. Rural Life Committee. The Fisk rural life pro- 
gram; a plan for the development of Negro leaders for 
the rural south (Rural life ser. bul. 1). 21p. The Univ. 

ND CO}- Funkhouser, W. D. The conferences on graduate work in 
Negro institutions in the South. 14p. Roger McCutcheon, 
Conf. of Deans of Grad. Schools, Tulane Univ. 

fo hows Gray, W. H., Jr. Needs of Negro high school graduate. 
“oN 16ip. Univ. of Pa. 
xp iment *Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Adult education 

xper for Negroes in the United States (J. of Negro educ. v. 14, 

no. 3; yrbk. no. 14). p.269-508. Howard Univ. Press. 
ng of home $2 

t planniag Jones, F. N., and Arrington, M. G. The explanations of 

eduet physical phenomena given by white and Negro children 

mer 1) (Comparative psychology mono. v. 18, no. 5; ser. no. 97). 

ry , 43p. Williams & Wilkins. $1. 

f ani McKinney, R. I. Religion in higher education among Negroes 
prarian (Yale studies in religious educ. no. 18). 165p. Yale Univ. 
1g together Press. 

1 Servic Mississippi. Committee for Improved Educ. for Negroes. 
or: : on Higher education for Negroes; what the Negro thinks. 
cs nutttie 2/B; The Com., Jackson, Miss. 
attr Bult Nat. Urban League. Bur. of Vocational Guidance. Dept. of 
er (Bul. \ Industrial Relations. Program aids for the vocational 
» the sto 5 ppertanity campaign. 32p. The League. 50¢. 
ow 353 U. S. Office of Educ. Postwar education of Negroes; edu- 


cational implications of army data and experiences of 
Negro veterans and war workers; report of a conference. 

Tip. The Office. Free. 

Whiting, H. A. For human welfare: being notes from 
records of some phases of the Georgia program of Negro- 
rural elementary schools and communities, 1935-1943. 
63p. Morris Brown Col., Atlanta, Ga. $1. 

—————-. _Planning together and following through: 
being ways of cooperating for in-service growth of Jeanes 
Supervising teachers and teachers of Georgia Negro ele- 
J tore mage 46p. The Author, 61 Newcastle St., S.W., 
. a, Ga, a 


(28) HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Ske ALso SecTIon 6A, EDUCATIONAL History, SECTION 6B, 
EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, AND SECTION 22, GUIDANCE) 


Amherst Colle e. Alumni Committee on Postwar Amherst 
ollege. Amherst tomorrow ; a report (Alumni council news 


erican “ 
‘n introdd 
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Soe” no. 3). 131p. Alumni Sec., Box 5491, Amherst 28. 


————————.. Committee on Postwar Fraternities. The Am- 

herst fraternity. 23p. Amherst Col., Fraternity Business 
Management, Amherst 28. 25¢. 

Assn. for General and Liberal Educ. On general and liberal 
education; a symposium (Bul. no. 1). 127p. The Assn., 
1427 Webster St., N.W., Wash. 11. $1. 

Assn. of Amer. Colleges. The colleges in transition from war 
to peace ; eae ngs (Bul. v. 31, no. 1). 211p. The 
Assn. $1.50. 

Atkinson, Carroll. Pro and con of the Ph.D. (Belle and John 
McLucas Memorial Lib. v. 4). 172p. Meador. $2. 

————————.. True confessions of a Ph.D. and recommenda- 
tions for reform (Belle and John McLucas Memorial Lib. 
v. 3). Rev. ed. 88p. Meador. " 

Bailey, E. G., and others. Three approaches to college prob- 
lems. 23 Lafayette Col. 
Blanshard, Brand, and others. Philosophy in American edu- 
cation ; its tasks and opportunities. 306p. Harper. $3. 
*Brameld, Theodore, and others. Design for America ; an edu- 
cational exploration of the future of democracy for senior 
high schools and junior colleges. 165p. Hinds, Hayden 

and Eldredge. $2. 

Conference on the Humanities. Vanderbilt Univ. The hu- 
manities in higher education in the South. 49p. Vander- 
bilt Univ. Press. 25¢. 

Cowen, P. A. Trends in requirements for admission to liberal 
arts colleges, 1931-41 (Bul. no. 1299). 20p. N. Y. (State) 
Univ. 10¢. 

Crow, A. B., comp. Observations of successful business execu- 
tives from Michigan and beyond, including college gradu- 
ates, those who attended (but did not graduate), and those 
who did not attend, concerning the value, problems and 
methods of higher education. Mim. v.p. The Author, 
1101 Washington Blvd. Bldg., Detroit 26. 50¢. 

Denver Univ. Social Science Foundation. Regional Con- 
ference on the Humanities. The humanities at work. 158p. 
New Mexico Univ. Press. 0. 

Duncan, R. F. Trends in fund raising and their relation to 

lanning alumni fund campaigns. 3lp. John Price Jones 


orp. 
Eisenhart, L. P. The educational process. 87p. Princeton 
Univ. Press. 1 
162p. Cloister 


$1. 

Elliott, G. R. Church, college, and .nation. 
Press. $2. 

Evansville, Ind. Public Schools and Evansville College. A 


college studies its community; a survey report. Proc. 
55p. Evansville Col. 
Democratic education. 251p. Crowell. 


Fine, Benjamin. 
2.50. 


Garrett, R. N. An evaluation of the graduate courses in 
business education offered in the colleges and universities 
of the U. S. in 1943 (Bul. no. 35). 5Sip. S. J. Turille, ed., 
Nat. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, Madi- 
son Col., Harrisonburg, Va. 50¢. 

*Good, C. V., comp. A guide to colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools in the United States. 68l1p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Edue. 5. 

Goshen College. Fiftieth anniversary addresses, April 29-— 
May 1, 1945. The Col. 50¢. 

Gross, J. O., and McKeown, B. M. 
63p. Abingdon. 25¢. 

*(Harvard Univ. Committee on the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free way A General education in a free 
society. 267p. Harvard Univ. Press. $2. 

Harvard Univ. Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Committee on 
Educ. Policy. Subcommittee on Languages and Interna- 
tional Affairs. Report. 27p. The Univ. 

Harvey, L. J. The mental hygiene of higher learning as the 
student sees it (Studies in higher educ. no. 53). Tip. Pur- 
due Univ., Div. of Educ. Res. 75¢. 

*Hawkes, H. E., and Hawkes, A. L. R. Through a dean’s open 
door ; a guide for students, parents, and counselors. 242p. 
McGraw. $2.50. 

*Hollis, E. V.. Toward improving Ph.D. programs; prepared 
for the Commission on teacher education. 204p. Amer. 


Council on Edue. $2.50. 

Hudson, a Educating liberally. 120p. Stanford Univ. 

Hughes, R. M. A manual for trustees of colleges and uni- 

O50” (2d ed.). 172p. Collegiate Press, Iowa State Col. 

Illinois. Commission to Survey Higher Edue. Facilities in 
Illinois. Report. 6383p. Ill. Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Directory of 
colleges, universities, and professional schools offering train- 
ing in occupations concerned with health. Mim. 346p. 
The Institute. 

Iowa. State Teachers omen Bur. of Research. A study 
of the grades assigned during the 1944-1945 academic year 
by the faculty of the Iowa State Teachers College in courses 
giving college credit (Res. report no. 50). Mim. 23p. 

e Col. 


Johnson, J. G. Avoiding the editor’s wastebasket ; a publicity 
ey a for college and church. Rey, ed. 84p. Evans- 
ville Col. ‘ : 

Jones, L. W. Comments on general education (Bennington 
Col. bul. v. 13, no. 4). 17p. The Col. 
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*Lynd, H. M. Field work in college education (Sarah Law- 


a Col. pubs. no. 5). 302p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.7 
ot. L. C., and others. A_state university surveys 
the humanities. "262p. Univ. of N. C. Press. ‘ 
Michigan. Conference on Higher Educ. Report. Proc. 65p. 
Mich. Dept. of Public Instruction. 


Michigan. Study of the Secondary School Curriculum. Some 
went to college; a follow-up study of the college records of 
382 graduates of Michigan high schools, by R. C. Faunce. 


Proc. 53p. Mich Bd. of Educ. 25¢. 

*Millett, F. B. The rebirth of liberal education. 179p. Har- 
court. $2. 

*Mississippi. Bd. of Trustees. Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing. ee study of higher education; J. E. Gibson, 
Director. The Bd. 

Nat. Japanese eal Student Relocation Council. From camp 
to college ; the story of Japanese American student reloca- 
a. Unp. The Council, 1201 Chestnut St., Phila. 7. 
‘ree. : 


New Mexico Univ. School of Inter-American Affairs. Mexi- 
co’s role in international intellectual cooperation ; proceed- 
ings of the conference held in Albuquerque, February 24- 
25, 1944 (Inter-Amer. short papers no. 6). 60p. Univ. 
of New Mexico Press. 65¢. 

New York (City). Bd. of Higher Educ. New opportunities 
of our city campus; a report. 6lp. The Bd. Free. 

New York (State). Edue. Dept. Financing of higher edu- 
cation in New York state, by J. D. Russell and others (Bul. 
no. 1307). 91p. The Dept. 40¢. 

New York (State). Legislature. Report of the Board of 
temporary trustees of the New York State School of In- 
om and Labor Relations (Legislative doc. no. 20). 

1135p. Williams Press. 

New York State Univ. Migration of college students to 
and from New York state, by J. D. Russell and J. W. Paige 
(Bul. no. 1304). 120p. The Univ. 45¢. 

———————. Must thousands leave New York state for 
come. by J. S. Allen and J. W. Paige. 23p. The Univ. 

¢. 


————————.. Scholarships to meet the needs of New York 
youth for higher education; a graphic presentation. 39p. 
The Univ. Free. 

Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Developing a stu- 
dent guidance program in an instructional department, by 
D. D. Scott and others. 65 p. The Univ. 

Poor, R. S. Research organizations in educational institu- 
tions. 16p. Conf. of Deans of Grad. Schools, Roger P. 
McCutcheon, Tulane Univ. 

Prickett, A. E. Collegiate school of business in American 
education. 26p. South-Western Pub. Co. R 

Radcliffe College. Committee on Higher Edue. of Women. 
General education in Radcliffe College. 16p. The Col. 

Robinson, E. E. Twenty years of ‘ie study at Stan- 
ford University. 29p. Stanford Univ. Free. 

aren. ;- J. _— idea of a Catholic college. 135p. Sheed & 

ar 

Schneider, Franz. More than an academic question ; Needed : 
a dean of instruction and a student- faculty reaction sheet. 
138p. Pestalozzi Press. $4. 

Shedd, C. P. Proposals for religion in postwar higher edu- 
eation (Hazen pam. no. 11). 19p. Edw. W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, Haddam, Conn. ¢. 

*Stanford Univ. 
of the Second annual conference. 


The humanities chart their course; report 
78p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $1. 


Stephens College. Vocational Guidance Council, comp. Oc- 
cupational planning for college women; vocational guidance 
in general education. Unp. The Col. $2.50. 

Tead, Ordway. The relation of religion to education—with 
special reference to citizenship: a layman’s view (Hazen 

17p. Edw. W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, 


Tomlinson, L. E. College entrance requirements ; a study of 
ideals, trends, and institutions in the United States as 
~~ to secondary education. 50p. Educ. Studies, 2016 

W. Overton, Portland 9, Ore. $1.40. 

U.. “e. Dept. of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Educational institutions approved by the Attorney 
General in i with section 4(E) of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. 63p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U. S. House of Representatives. Committee on Edue. . 
effect of certain war activities upon colle ~ — universi- 
ties. 57p. U. S. Gov’t Printing Office. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Accredited higher naivetioten: 1944 
(Bul. no. 3). 144p. Supt. of Does. 25¢. 

—__———. Higher education looks ahead; a roundup of 

ostwar ag © in higher education (Bul. no. 8). 98p. 

Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

———_— Offerings in the fields of guidance and _ per- 
sonnel work in colleges and universities (Misc. 3162). Proc. 
116p. The Office. Free. 

—__———._ Residence and migration of college students, 
by F. J. Kelly and P. E. Eckert (Pam. no. 98). 2i1p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

Federal Radio Educ. Committee. Directory 
of college radio courses. Rev. ed. Mim. 26p. The Office. 

Free. 
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—_——_—_—_——.. Suggested standards for golle 
wiadle, broadcasting. | 12p. The Ofce. tt oP erermee in 
est nia State College. nancin igher 
West Virginia (Bul. oer. 52, me, 4). Ssp. . h entation in 
Wightwick, M. I. Vocational interest >« hl 
mental study of a efi” of college women deep 
gous, no. 900 Columbia Univ., Teachers (yj, 


(28A) PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


a=. College of Hospital Administrators. Sharing experi- 
nees; a conference on education for the administrator. 
35D. The Col., 18 E. Division St., Chic. 10. Ltd. distrip, 
*Blauch, L. E., and Associates. Teaching in colleges and uni- 
versities with — reference to dentistr a tip. Busi- 
ness Manager, J. of Dental Educ., 1121 Ww. Michigan St, 
Indianapolis 3. 


$2.50. 

Medical Callens of Virginia. Bur. of Educ. Research, - Edu- 
cational research and nursing education, by A. W. Hurd, 
Mim. 80p. The Col. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. and Pi Lambda Theta. Committee op 
Standards and Awards. Women in the professions—a war. 
time survey. Proc. aes 9 Univ. of Calif. Press. $2, 

Nat. Organization for Public Health Nursing. School num- 
ber (Public health nursing, v. 37, no. 9). p.4385-491. The 
Orensination. 35¢. 

Schweinburg, E. F. Law training in continental Europe: ity 
principles and public function (Public service and law- 
school training ser.). 129p. Russell Sage Foundation. $1, 

Triggs, F. ersonnel work in schools of nursing. 237), 
Saunders. $2.75. 

Wight, E. A. Evaluation and revision of the library school 
curriculum (Peabody contrib. to lib. eduec. no. 1). Proc, 
64p. Peabody Press. $1.10. 


(28B) THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Iowa State Univ. Lib. Planning og: = gg The library as 


a tenening instrument. 14p. The Univ. 

Rush, C. E., ed. Library resources of the University of 
North Boa oll a summa 
research. 264p. Univ. of 


*Wilson, L. R. and Tauber, M. F. The t university library ; its 


organization, administration and functions. 570p. Univ, 


of Chic. Press. 


(28C) THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Badger, H. G. Junior college accounting manual. 128p, 
rorey Assn. of Junior Col. and Amer. Council on Edn 


Badger, H. G., and Eells, W. C. Junior college salary study. 
1 Amer. Assn. of Junior Col. 25¢. 

*Brameld, Theodore, and others. Design for America ; an edu 
cational exploration of the future of democracy for senio 
high schools and junior colleges. 165p. Hinds, Hayden 


Eldredge. $2. 

Colvert, C., ed. The junior colleges of Texas; communit 
colleges for the people. Unp. Texas Univ. = 50 per 1 
=. rst 300; $3 per 100 for all over 300 cop 

Griffi iy ‘and Blackstone, Hortense. The _ colle 
in Titinois 252p. Univ. of Ill. Press. 2 

Junior College Conference-Laboratory at the Univ. of Tex 
Report of the meetings; pt. 1, Report of the conference 
= 2, Report of the laboratory, sponsored by the Univ. 


exas and the General Education Board. Mim. 2 ¥ 
Texas Univ. Free. 
(29) ADULT EDUCATION, INCLUDING WORKERS 


EDUCATION 


Buck, P. 8. 


Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. 
for veterans and adult workers (Bul. 38). 
Single ~— > free. 

Fernbach, University extension and yo 4 
tion ‘Studies ‘in univ. extension educ. no. 3). ni 
Bittner, Sec., Nat. Univ. Extension Assn., ‘ean v 


25¢. 

Fisher tent, ed. Adult education (J. of educ. sociolo 
v. 19, n a) 7 payne Educ. Sociology Foundation, 
Wash. vi. Yc fi 

*Howard Univ. Bur. of ‘Sauce. Research. Adult education 
wagrees in the United States (J. of Negro educ. V. 1 


— no. 14). p.269-508. Howard Univ. Press. : 
Iino 8. Legislative Council. Research Dept. Adult 
cation in Illinois (Pub. no. 72). Mim. 54p. The ©0 


cil. Free. 
Lawrence, Mary. 

education in the South. 45p. 

Monteagle, Tenn. 50¢; Itd. ed. 


Education unlimited ; a handbook on_ uni 
Highlander Folk Sch 
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‘chigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. In 151 Michigan 
ue mmunities; first annual report of the Michigan = 
mental adult education program (Bul. no. 3049). im. 
95 he Dept. 

arg Univ. The Community Basis for Postwar Plan- 

Minuesot 9. 2. Out-of-school youth in Red Wing, by C. W. 
Boardman. 28p. No. 3. The impact of the war on com- 
munity naderseip and opinion in Red Wing, by F. 8. 
Chapin. 26p. No. The diets of high school students 
and factors influencing food habits, by C. M. Brown. _10p. 
No. 5. The impact of war on the schools of Red Wing 
by N. L. Bossing and L. J. Brueckner. 118p. Univ. o 
Minn. Press. 50¢ ea. 

Mudgett, H. P. Democracy for all; a study program. 87p. 
Univ. of Minn., Extension Div. 50¢. 

pell, 0. A. H., ed. Labor education guide ; current materials 
for workers’ — activities. Mim. 9p. Amer. Labor 
‘duc. Service. S0O¢. 

Dell Sophie. Annotated list of motion pictures for work- 
ers’ groups. Mim. 41p. Southern School for Workers, 
437 W. 59th St., NYC 19. 20¢. 

U. S. Dept. of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization 
‘service. Citizenship education through the use of class- 
developed materials ; a guide for use in the public schools 





by teachers of candidates for naturalization. 60p. Supt. 
? Docs. 15¢. 
Bade 2 NEA. Program aids for citizenship recog- 


ition ceremonies. Rev. ed. 67p. The Dept. Free. 

a Dept. of Justice and Amer. Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators. Civie education for the foreign-born in the 
United States; its place in today’s educational program. 
80p. The Service. Free ; ltd. distribution. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. We went to see for our- 
selves... the account of an itinerant workshop in com- 
munity programs in action (v. 22, no. 8). Op. The 


Univ. 

____———-. New Dominion Series. No. 72. Finding the 
leaders. No. 74. They bought a bus. No. 75. Experi- 
ment with principals; educational skills made available 
to the community. The Div. Free. 

Widutis, F. B., and Kahn, S. S. Here’s how it’s done; a 
popular education guide. 74p. Postwar Information Ex- 
change, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, NYC 7. $1. 


(294) VETERANS EDUCATION 


Local school services 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. 
Proc. 46p. 


for veterans (Edue. res. service cire. no. 1). 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Amer, Council on Edue. Guide to the evaluation of educa- 
tional experiences in the armed services, 3 mailings, 1945. 
Looseleaf. The Council. $5; sub. rate, 1944-45. 

Cartwright, M. A., and Burch, Glen. Adult adjustment; a 
manual on the coordination of existing community services 
and the establishment and operation of community adjust- 
ment centers for veterans and others. 84p. Columbia 
Univ., Teachers Col., Inst. of Adult Educ. $1.50. 


















Connecticut. Veterans’ Reemployment and Advisory Com- 
mission. A community course in adjustment and reem- 
ployment. 96p. The Com., State Armory, Hartford. 


Danzig David. USO educational activities for those about 

to return to civilian life (USO program series bul.). 39p. 

USO, 350 5th Ave., NYC 1. 

Denver, Colorado. Public Schools. The veteran comes to the 

Denver public schools; a study of the needs and interests. 

... 54p.. The Schools. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Secondary schools 

after victory : educational opportunities for veterans (Bul. 

v. 29, no. 132). _194p. The Assn. s 

New York State « Univ. Education of veterans in New 

York state (Bul. no. 1800). 64p. The Univ. 10¢. 

Ohio State Univ. Secondary education for veterans of World 

War II, by Gene Oppy and others (Univ. school ser. no. 2). 

1038p. The Univ. 

U.S. Army Service Forces. Catalog of curricula and courses, 
Army specialized training program (Manual M108). 59p. 

The Forces. 20¢. 

. Information and Educ. Div. Postwar educa- 

tional plans of soldiers (Postwar plans of the soldier ser., 





report no. B-133). Proc. 11p. The Forces. ree. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Data for state-wide ae of veterans’ 
education (Bul. no. 4). 69p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 





. Use of training aids in the armed services ; 
some implications for civilian education ... (Bul. no. 9). 
34p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

I (GI Round 


U.S. War Dept. Shall 
table EM 34), 50p. The Dept. 
Educational ad- 


: Information and Edue. Div. 

visory manual; with alphabetical index of selected er -4 

rae ane related army education program courses. 42p. 
e Dept. 


(0) EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, GENERAL BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIES AND DIRECTORIES, INCLUD- 
ING BOOK SELECTION AIDS 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Questionnaire studies 
6  reaaa (Educ. res. service 


© back to school? 





completed, bibliography no. 16, 
Cire, no. 9). _14p. The Assn. 4 
Amer. Edue. Research Assn. Methods of research and a 
praisal in education (Rev. of edue. res. v. 15, no. 5). p.33 
‘ The Assn. $1; quantity rates. 
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Assn. for Childhood Educ. Bibliography of books for children. 
88p. The Assn. 7 


Children’s books—for fifty cents or less, by 


D. K. Cadwallader. 25p. he Assn. ¢. 
California. State Dept. of Educ. List of high school text- 
books (Bul. v. 14, no. 3). 62p. The Dept. 


Golub, J. S., comp. 
schools. 
en a NYC 19. 50¢. 

*Good, C. V., ed. Dictionary of education, prepared under the 
auspices of Phi Delta mages. 495p. McGraw. $4. 

Illinois. State Library. n aid to book selection for ele- 
mentary school libraries ; 1938-1944 supplement. 34p. The 

rary. 

Liu, B. A. Educational research in major American cities. 
Proc. —_ King’s Crown Press. i 

Louisiana. pt. of Educ. Div. of Instruction and Super- 
vision. Keeping up with what’s new; bibliography of = 
fessional reading, no. 4 (Bul. no. 547). Mim. 9p. he 
Dept., Baton Rouge 4. Free 

Michigan. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Supplement to 


Basic selection of books for boys and girls in the schools 
of Michigan. [55]-—88p. The Dept. Free to libraries. 

Miller, A. E., and Canon, G. O. hio’s schools. Rev. Ed. 
100p. New Castle Printing Co. $1.50. 

——_—————._ Pennsylvania’s schools. 113p. New Castle 
Printing Co. $1.50. 

———————. Senior list of current books. 44p. The Bd. 
18¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Committee on Book 
Lists. Books for you; a high-school reading list ar- 
ranged by themes and types. 154p. The Council. 30¢. 

Park, Joe. Orientation to source materials for students in 
te Lith. 45p. Student Bk. Exchange, Evanston, 

a Educ. Bd. Junior list of current books. 37p. The 
Bd. 18¢; quantity rates. 

Trager, Helen. A list of selected bibliographies for teachers; 
elementary and high schools. Mim. Rev. ed. 3p. Bur. 
for Intercultural Educ. 5¢. 

U. S. Bur. of Naval Personnel. Educ. Services Section. De- 
scriptions of education manuals, prepared or selected by the 
Editorial staff of the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 4383p. The Bur. Free. 

U._S. Lib. of Congress. General Reference and Bibliography 


Div. Universal military training; a selected and annotated 
i ¢. Ss ertunchanedls comp. by Frances Cheney. Mim. 138p. 


e 7 
U._S. Office of Educ. An annotated list of pamphlets on the 
Far East, by Ruth A. Gray. Mim. 13p. The Office. Free. 


a for postwar education in the United 
States ; an annotated list of recent references (Sup. no. 1). 
Mim. 17p. The Office. Free. 


(31) ORGANIZATION REPORTS, PROCEEDINGS, 
AND HANDBOOKS 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. 
Free. 

Amer. Assn. of Teachers Colleges. Yearbook. $1. 

Assn, for Childhood Ed. Yearbook. 50¢. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. Proceedings. 

California Assn. Public School Business Officials. Proceed- 


ings. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York. Report of the president, the 
secretary, and the treasurer. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Div. of Inter- 
course and Educ. Annual report. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. An- 
nual report. 

Central Assn. of Univ. and College Business Officers. Pro- 
ceedin $1 


Zs. A 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Annual handbook 1945; 
terms of admission to the colleges.... $1.40. 

—__———. Annual report of the executive secretary. 25¢. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Proceedings. is 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings. $1. 

General Educ. Bd. Annual report. 

Institute of International Educ. Annual report. 

Michigan Univ. Annual report of the bureau of cooperation 
with educational institutions. 

Music Teachers Nat. Assn. Proceedings. $2.50. 

Nat. Assn. of State Univs. Transactions and proceedings. 


50¢. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Annual report. 

NEA. Addresses and proceedings. 440p. $3. 

ee Our schools; annual report of the profession to the 
ublic. 

NEA. Future Teachers of Amer. Yearbook. $1. 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of Educ. 
Yearbook. 

Public Educ. Assn., NYC. Annual report. Free. 

Southern Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. 
ceedings. Free. 

Tuskegee Institute. Report of fifth All institute conference. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Annual report. 25¢. 

———————. Annual report, section 2. 15¢. 

Western College Assn. Proceedings. Free. 


Report. Supply Itd. 
Annual report of the director. 


Pro- 
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A NOTABLE PROPOSAL FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

At Colgate University mid-winter commencement 
exercises, Charles R. Wilson, head of the department 
of history, who had just returned from a teaching 
engagement at Biarritz American University, strongly 
advocated the establishment “in foreign countries of 
American universities for American students.” He 
suggested two ways in which such an innovation could 
be financed—(1) by Congressional appropriations, (2) 
by “an endowment created from the sale of surplus 
American war property abroad”—and, in favor of the 
latter, said that “a fraction of the staggering total 
available from this source . . . would easily top the 
financial resources of the most heavily endowed uni- 
versities in the United States.’ The Fulbright bill 
to provide scholarships for American students in 
foreign institutions, Dr. Wilson said, does not elimi- 
nate the “language handicaps, strange educational 
techniques, and a general feeling of being uprooted,” 
whereas students abroad in an American university 
atmosphere would have no such hindrances, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, would have the advantage 
of living abroad, of getting firsthand acquaintance 
with the civilization of a foreign country, and of 
using “foreign resources for a type of education which 
could not be duplicated at home.” The American uni- 
versity abroad, as Dr. Wilson envisages it, would be 
“dedicated to the promotion of understanding and 
good will among the nations.” It would admit foreign 
professors to its staff and “a fair proportion” of for- 
eign students, but it would be distinctly an American 
university. Dr. Wilson believes that such institutions 
would combat the isolationist attitude of many dis- 
illusioned Americans returning from “abnormal con- 
ditions” in foreign areas to their native shores. More- 
over, “seeing other nations under conditions which 
approach normality” would foster “appreciation of 
the basic identity of peoples and of the feasibility and 
desirability of co-operating with them.” 

Dr. Wilson’s experience at Biarritz has convinced 
him that the war has rendered old types of teaching 
and courses of instruction obsolescent. Postwar stu- 
dents, “older, more serious, more questioning, more 
penetrating in their thinking,” will not be satisfied 
with “intellectual herding or the imposition of stereo- 
types” in education. 

If this war, with all its disillusionment and woeful 
waste, not to mention its wasteful woe, has done some- 
thing to the smugness of old conceptions and ruffled 
up our spirits to the point of changing educational 
trends toward higher levels of achievement, it will 
have confounded the pessimist and reassured the 
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philosopher of good will that the ultimate destiny of 
man, in spite of the carnage and barbarity through 
which he plods, is no “bad eminence,” but a crowning 
of the best that is in him. Mussolini would have buried 
“the putrid corpse of liberty”; history has buried the 
putrid corpse of Mussolini—N. W. 


THE YEAR 1945 BROKE A 15-YEAR RECORD 
FOR INCREASES IN CRIME IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

One of the outstanding achievements of J, Edgar 
Hoover, director, FBI, has been the organization of 
a system by means of which dependable statisties of 
crime are collected and reported. Through the volun- 
tary, but now nearly nation-wide, co-operation of state 
and local police departments, all “crimes known to the 
police” are reported to the FBI and statistical Uni- 
form Crime Reports are published at regular inter- 
vals. The latest publication, recently issued, sun- 
marizes the crime data for the year 1945. A release 
from the FBI under date of March 20 states some 
of the “highlights” of this report, in part, as follows: 


North Dakota and South Carolina were the only two 
states ... that did not report an increase in crime last 
year. 

Arrests of girls under 21 increased 109.3 per cent last 
year over the last peacetime year of 1941, while arrests 
of males under 21 decreased 7.3 per cent. 

A survey of 543,852 arrest records revealed that per- 
sons under 21 years of age totaled 113,996, or 21 per 
cent of all arrests. More persons aged 17 were arrested 
than in any other age group.... 

An estimated total of 1,565,541 major crimes was 
committed in 1945 or an increase of 171,886 over 1944. 
In addition several million lesser offenses were com- 
mitted. 

During 1945, there were 11,234 felonious homicides; 
11,537 rapes; 59,807 aggravated assaults; 54,279 rob- 
beries; 241,491 automobile thefts; 321,672 burglaries; 
and 865,521 larcenies. 

The increase of crime in 1945 was the greatest in the 
15-year period since the FBI began tabulating nation- 
wide crime statistics. 


An examination of the tables in the eurrent Uniform 
Crime Reports reveals other facts that are not without 
interest. Taking “felonious homicides” as the most 
reliable index of serious crime, the most law-abiding 
state in the Union in 1945 seems to have been Vermont 
with no homicide reported. Next comes New Hamp- 
shire with a homicide rate of four in the million of 
population, which is comparable with the normal 
(prewar) homicide rates of such countries as Seot- 
land and the Netherlands, usually regarded as having 
the lowest homicide rates of all civilized countries 
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Idaho’s 1945 rate was seven in the million—approxi- 
mately the prewar rate of England and Wales. Rhode 
Jsland is next with 85, The other New England 
states closely follow, and also another Mountain state, 
Montana, with a rate of 11.3. 

Since the homicide rate for the country as a whole 
is 54.9 in the million of population, it is clear that 
there must be many relatively “lawless” states to over- 
ride the excellent record of New England and two of 
the Mountain states. Unfortunately, this is true. 
“Homicidally” (this may not be an acceptable ad- 
verb, but we venture to use it), Georgia (with a ratio 
of 232.4) and South Carolina (ratio, 230.4) lead the 
list on the “lawless” side. On a sectional basis, how- 
ever, the East South Central states (Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee) have collectively 
the least enviable record. 

All this has, of course, educational implications, 
some of which the present writer has emphasized re- 
peatedly in these columns and elsewhere. This time 
he will merely reiterate the heading of this “Event”— 
“The Year 1945 Broke a 15-Year Record for In- 
creases in Crime in the United States.” He has yet 
to learn that any speaker at any educational meeting 
so far this year has even mentioned crime as an edu- 
cational problem.—W. C. B. 


AN ALUMNUS REMEMBERS HIS 
ALMA MATER 

AcoorDING to a release from the University of 
North Carolina’s News Bureau, the university is to 
have on its campus the first Zeiss planetarium “owned 
by a university or college anywhere in the world.” 
The $1,000,000 building housing the planetarium will 
also contain a memorial art gallery and will be known 
as the Morehead Building, for it is the gift of a dis- 
tinguished alumnus, John Motley Morehead of Rye 
(N. Y.), “internationally known as a consulting engi- 
neer, industrialist, scientist, and philanthropist.” The 
main gallery of the building will be called the Gene- 
vieve B. Morehead Gallery in memory of the donor’s 
wife and is to be used exclusively for her private 
collection of paintings, rare glass, and other objets 
dart, including a large part of the collection of Ivar 
Kreuger, the “Swedish match king,” and portraits of 
George and Martha Washington by Peale. 

In presenting the gift, Mr. Morehead, a North Caro- 
linian by birth and upbringing, announced that the 
Morehead Foundation, the trustees of which are Mr. 
Morehead, chairman, Norman A. Cocke, attorney, and 
John L, Morehead, manufacturer, both of Charlotte 
(N. C.), will administer the affairs of the gallery and 
planetarium and “devote any unused moneys to schol- 
arships for outstanding young men.” 

Plans for the construction of the building are under 
‘way, but the opening of the “Theater of the Heavens” 
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will be delayed until it is possible to have the Zeiss 
instrument for the planetarium built. 

Frank P. Graham, president of the university, said 
in accepting the gift that the Morehead Planetarium 
and Memorial Gallery will have no connection with 
the art department and gallery now maintained by the 
university. 


PI LAMBDA THETA AWARDS FOR 1945-46 


Pr Lamppa THETA, national association for women 
in education, whose awards for research studies on 
“Professional Problems of Women” are announced in 
ScHoot AND Society from year to year, is again 
offering two awards of $400 each, to be granted on 
or before August 15, 1946, under the following stipu- 
lations : 

An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect 
of the professional problems and contributions of women, 
either in education or in some other field... . 

No study granted an award shall become the property 
of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any 
way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for 
which an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta 
shall have the privilege of inserting an introductory state- 
ment in the printed form of any study for which an 
award is made. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, whether 
or not engaged at present in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies .. . of the completed research study shall 
be submitted to the Committee on Studies and Awards 
by July 1, 1946. . . . All inquiries should be addressed 
to the chairman of the committee, Bess Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Office of Edueation, Washington 25, D. C. 

The awards are made from the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship Fund. 


TEACHING COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


RESPONSIBILITY, like greatness, can be thrust upon 
you, and, in the opinion of Henry E. Allen, president, 
Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.), the best way to 
develop in students a sense of responsibility to use 
their attainments in college for the benefit of their 
fellow citizens is to give them, while in college, a fore- 
taste of what may be accomplished by them when 
they have returned to their respective home com- 
munities. 

Accordingly, in the sophomore year, the student is 
asked to make a choice of (1) an exploratory earning 
experience, (2) a community study, or (3) community 
work in an established community agency. In the 
junior year, the student has an off-campus “realistic 
experience in the business or professional world.” 
If she expects to be a teacher, observation in high 
schools and “introductory practice teaching” become 
a part of her program. In the senior year, “employ- 
ment in line with her major interests” or “appren- 
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tice teaching” under the supervision of the department 
of education will satisfy the requirement of the college 
“field period.” 

Each student has both a college and a library 
counselor. Reports and evaluation of the results of 
the new experiment are made by the appropriate de- 
partments, and credits to a maximum of ten may be 
allowed for the seven possible field periods—four 
winter and three summer periods, really beginning in 
the freshman year with an “off-campus reading 
period” (part of the course in freshman English) in 
which the student prepares a reading commentary 
on a subject of her choice. 


HARVARD COLLEGE TO HAVE A LIBRARY 
BUILDING EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Harvarp College is to have a new undergraduate 
library building according to a recent statement by 
Paul H. Buck, provost, Harvard University. This new 
development has been made possible through a gift of 
$1,500,000 from Thomas W. Lamont, of the class of 
1892, New York banker, who gave the fund for con- 
struction “as an expression of his gratitude to Har- 
vard for the experiences of his undergraduate years.” 
The Harvard Fund Council has undertaken the task 
of raising another $1,500,000 to provide for upkeep 
and endowment of the new library. 

The undergraduate institution will relieve much of 
the strain on Widener Library, where research facili- 
ties will be correspondingly improved. Ground space 
required for construction is about one third of the 
space occupied by Widener Library. Keyes D. Met- 
calf, university librarian, believes that the new library 
should be ready for use by the fall of 1948. It is be- 
lieved that this will be the first library exclusively 
for undergraduates to be provided by any American 
university. 


GREECE CALLING 


In the January-February issue of the Philhellene, 
bulletin of the American Friends of Greece, Homer 
W. Davis, president of Athens College, said: 
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.-. In the field of education the world looks to America, 
Whereas before the war thousands of foreign students 
aspired to study in our universities, today hundreds of 
thousands struggle to come here to study... . 

The way in which we meet the educational challenge 
will be one of the many tests of our sincerity in wanting 
to lead the world along the road to peace. 


Dr. Davis makes that challenge more specific when 
he appeals to our sense of gratitude to the Greeks for 
the sacrifice of one seventh of their population and 
“all their material wealth” at a crucial time in the on. 
ward march of the Axis armies. 

From the Near East College Association comes a 
message similar to that of Dr. Davis. Greece looks 
to the democracies for understanding and sees in edu- 
cation the “largest factor” in her restoration, if we 
may credit the testimony of eight graduates of Athens 
College, now in this country to continue study at uni- 
versities in widely separated areas—three at Columbia, 
three at the State University of Iowa, one at Cornell, 
and one at the University of Michigan. 

These students come out of their varied war experi- 
ences—regular combat duty, underground activities, 
prison camps—with broad ideas of what education 
means. “It includes the ‘know-how’ of the most mod- 
ern health-preservation methods. through the eradica- 
tion of disease, . . . the science of democratic govern- 
ment, agricultural reforms,” and so on. Dr. Davis, 
who is trying to raise a million and a half dollars for 
Athens College, will no doubt find enthusiastic assist- 
ants in these loyal graduates of the college, who have 
firsthand knowledge of the utter destruction of schools 
and colleges in Athens, 

The situation sums up to this: Once upon a time 
for the cause of freedom a “little handful of athletes” 
stemmed the tide of Xerxes and his hosts; and their 
modern descendants not less stalwartly risked their 
all when Hitler’s war machine threatened them with 
slavery. They did not save themselves, but they saved 
time, which at that “dark decisive hour” was of the 
essence. 

The address of the Near East College Association, 
Ine., is 50 West 50th Street, New York 20. Verbum 
sapienti sat est—N. W. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Rufus B. von KuersSmm, president, University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles), after twenty-five 
years of service, was unanimously elected chancellor 
for life by the Board of Trustees at the quarterly meet- 
ing in April. He will maintain his present offices on 
the campus and will serve in a public-relations capacity 


in addition to acting as general adviser to all divisions 
of the university. 


Martin D. Wuirtaker, director of Clinton Labora- 
tories, Oak Ridge (Tenn.), will succeed Clement ©. 
Williams as president, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), June 1. The resignation of Dr. Williams was 
reported in ScHoon AND Socrety, August 26, 1944, and 
the eleetion of E. Kenneth Smiley as vice-president, to 
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administer temporarily the affairs of the college, in the 
number for July 7, 1945. 


AnsEL WALLACE, associate professor in the depart- 
ment of commerce, Central Normal College, (Danville, 
Ind.), has been appointed dean of men to succeed the 
late John H. Jollief, who died, February 19. William 
M. Hillegas, professor of biological science and chair- 
man of the department of science, has been named act- 
ing dean of the college, a post that has been vacant for 
the past two years. Bertha Watts, who has been on 
leave of absence for three years, will return, April 29, 
as head of the department of English. 


Raupu E. Page, dean of men, Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.), has been appointed director of train- 
ing, New York State Maritime Academy, Fort Schuy- 
ler (The Bronx, N. Y.). 


Tue following appointments were announced by the 
University of Alabama, April 10: H. H. Mitchell, who 
has been in the Army since March, 1943, has returned 
as assistant to the dean of men, and “will work directly 
with dormitory students and student organizations” ; 
and Lois Hinton, of the staff of the documents col- 
lection, has been named assistant reference librarian. 


Wit1am R. Grove, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, has been appointed director of a new division of 
psychological services, University of Pittsburgh, which 
includes the psychologieal clinic, the Veterans Admin- 
istration Guidance Center, and the more recently or- 
ganized service in vocational, educational, and personal 
guidance of interested students. In announcing the 
creation of the division, Dennis Wayne, head of the de- 
partment of psychology, stated that, “to provide for 
the instruetion of the increased number of students in 
psychology,” the following persons had been appointed 
to the department: Vietor C. Raimy, Roger W. Russell, 
John Valentine, and Ralph E. Jenson. The appoint- 
ments bring the staff of the department to a total of 
2); the enrollment is approximately 2,000 students. 


RaymMonp W. Derr, former director of publicity for 
the Community and War Chest of Kansas City (Mo.), 
has been appointed director of public relations and 
professor of journalism, MeMurry College (Abilene, 
Tex.). 

J. B. Speer, for the past eight years superintendent 
of schools, Canyon (Tex.), will become director of the 


department of publie service, Sul Ross State Teachers 
College (Alpine, Tex.), July 1. 

. Roy ArMsrronG, whose leave of absence for service 
in the Navy was reported in ScHoot anv Sociery, 
August 19, 1944, has returned to the University of 


North Carolina and will resume his post as director of 
admissions. 


Rosert Russett Porrer, director of broadeasting, 
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Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), has been 
appointed director of‘radio, University of Denver, and 
will begin his duties, July 1. 


Marvin J. Barwoon, assistant professor of in- 
dustrial management, Harvard University, who was 
formerly assistant professor of economies, Western 
Reserve University, will return to the latter university 
in August as head of the department of economics, 
succeeding Charles C. Arbuthnot, whose retirement 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, April 13. 


Tue State University of Iowa has announced the 
appointments of the following as heads of departments 
“under a three-year plan of rotation”: Lloyd Knowler | 
(mathematics), Harold McCarty (geography), and 
Harold Saunders (sociology). Alexander Kolin has 
been appointed assistant professor of mechanics and 
hydraulics and research physicist in the Institute of 
Hydraulic Research, and Edward Lonsdale, assistant 
professor of electrical engineering. 


Dovetass V. Brown, professor of industrial re- 
lations, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been named to the new Sloan professorship of in- 
dustrial management. The chair was endowed by a 
gift of $350,000, presented to the institute by Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. The program made possible by the gift 
has as its objective “the advancement of professional 
education for executive and administrative responsi- 
bility in the wise and skillful industrial management of 
American business enterprise.” 


Raupu 8. Boaes, professor of Spanish, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, whose appointment as visiting 
professor of folklore, University of Mexico, was re- 
ported in ScHoou AnD Society, February 3, 1945, has 
returned to Chapel Hill. 


C. GILBERT WRENN, whose leave of absence for ser- 
vice in the Navy was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 22, 1942, has returned to his post as professor 
of educational psychology and graduate adviser to 
candidates for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in student- 
personnel work, University of Minnesota. Walter F. 
Johnson, who served with Dr. Wrenn in the Pacifie, 
has returned as director of student personnel in the 
University High School. 


Princeton UNIversity announced the following 
changes in staff, April 23: Promoted to full pro- 
fessorships, Francis E. B. Godolphin (classics), Ger- 
hard Fankhauser and Arthur K. Parpart (biology), 
John C. Whitwell and Richard H. Wilhelm (engineer- 
ing), Erling Dorf (geology), and Salomon Bochner 
and Albert W. Tucker (mathematics); to special 
chairs, Henry DeWolf Smyth (Joseph Henry pro- 
fessorship of physics), Ernest Glen Wever (first in- 
cumbert of the Dorman T. Warren professorship of 
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psychology, created by a bequest of the late Howard 
Crosby Warren, founder of the department of psy- 
chology), George E. Duckworth (Giger professorship 
of classies), Whitney J. Oates (Ewing professorship 
of Greek), and Paul R. Coleman-Norton (associate 
professorship on the Kennedy Foundation in Class- 
ies); to associate professorships, Newton L. Pierce 


(astronomy), Kenneth W. Cooper (biology), John V. . 


A. Fine (classics), Gordon A. Craig and Robert R. 
Palmer (history), and Harold S. Jantz (modern lan- 
guages); to assistant professorships, George T. Paul 
(engineering) and Blanchard W. Bates (modern lan- 
guages). New appointments include: Walter Living- 
_ ston Wright, Jr., former president, American Colleges 
of Istanbul (Turkey), professor of Turkish language 
and history; Emil Artin, of the staff of Indiana Uni- 
versity, professor of mathematics; William W. Lock- 
wood, who has held several posts in Far Eastern 
affairs with the Department of State, assistant di- 
rector, School of Public and International Affairs; 
Dennison Bancroft, Harry Fulbright, and John E. 
Walter (physies), Lester Lees (aeronautical engineer- 
ing), John F. McAllister, Jr. (electrical engineering), 
Stephen Gilman (modern languages), Richard C. Sny- 
der (polities), and Merle Lawrence (psychology), as- 
sistant professors. Three former teachers of English 
have returned with the rank of assistant professors: 
E. Dudley H. Johnson, Peter M. Miller, Jr., and Alan 
S. Downer. The following were appointed to assist- 
ant professorships of naval science and tactics: Lieu- 
tenants (j.g.) Robert M. Crone, Maynard M. Miller, 
and Donald J. Stadfeld. 


THEODORE R. Bowie, who has served for the past 
year as a visiting professor in Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), was appointed to an associate pro- 
fessorship in the department of Romance languages, 
April 8; David M. Ellis, former acting assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history. 


Witu1am R. Howe, who has served since 1927 as 
registrar, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), has 
asked to be relieved of the duties of this office so that 
he may devote his entire time to teaching in the de- 
partment of social studies, beginning in September. 


WELcomE E. Wricut has been appointed assistant 
professor of industrial-arts education, School of En- 
gineering, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas (College Station). 


THE following appointments were announced by 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), April 16, 
in anticipation of a greatly increased enrollment next 
September: Paul Agnew Brown, assistant professor 
of psychology; Worth §. Dygert, instructor in 
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physies; and Charles P. Patricia, instructor in math. 
matics. 


Ropert CouLarp has been appointed instructor jp 
mechanical design and drafting for courses in heat. 
ing, ventilating, and air conditioning, Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. 


Raymonp H. AMALONG, supervising principal of 
schools in Ligonier Township, Westmoreland County 
(Pa.), has been appointed to the staff of the depart. 
ment of education, Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), 


ALPHONSE J. SHERMAN has been appointed jp. 
structor in accounting, Junior College of Connecticut 
(Bridgeport). 


Epwarp RaAyHER has been appointed instructor in 
mathematics, Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.), 


Jessica STEVENSON has been appointed teacher of 
commercial education, Ellsworth Junior College (Iowa 
Falls, Iowa). 


LAWRENCE A. ConREY, on leave of absence from his 
post as instructor in science education, University of 
Wyoming, has been appointed teacher of science, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Michigan. 


Wayne P. HuGues, whose appointment as con- 
sultant in industrial vocational safety, National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, February 13, 1943, 
became director of the school and college division, 
April 1, sueceeding Kimball Wiles, who has joined 
the staff of New York University as associate pro- 
fessor of education. 


D. Y. Bowman, former head of market development 
for the Westinghouse Electrie International Company 
(Pittsburgh 30), has been named director of a new 
department of education created “to facilitate the 
technical education of trainees from China and Mex- 
ico” and to consolidate other educational activities of 
the company. 


C. V. Newsom, head of the department of mathe- 
maties, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been appointed 
editor, The American Mathematical Monthly, for 2 
period of five years. 


Two committees, one on curriculum development, 
the other on teacher training, have been set up 1 
study “ways of integrating conservation education in 
school textbooks.” N. J. Barlow, state superintendent 
of publie instruction, Utah, is chairman, and Agnes 
Milhoan, of Denver, secretary, of the Committee 00 
Curriculum; S. P. Nanninga, dean, College of Edu- 
eation, University of New Mexico, is chairman, and 
Ruth Lippenberger, of the University of Utah, secre- 
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tary, of the Committee on Teacher Training. The 
committees were organized during a recent conference 
on soil-conservation education held at the University 
of New Mexico. 

Harry C. THOMPSON was appointed provisionally to 
anew post in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, April 16. He will serve as associate education 
supervisor of athletics until a civil-service examination 
ean be given. 

Tue REVEREND J. H. CLARKE, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, Forsyth (Ga.), will sueceed Mrs. J. P. 
Sutton, who resigned recently, as superintendent of 
schools, Monroe County (Ga.), June 30. 


Durine@ the next few months the following members 
of the staff of Harvard University will reach emeritus 


r in 

J), status: Frederick G. White, faculty instructor in Eng- 
lish, tutor in the department of English, and secretary 

"of of the division of modern languages (June 30); 

Wa 


Charles H. MeIlwain, Eaton professor of the science 
of government; Ralph Barton Perry, Edgar Pierce 
professor of philosophy; Sidney B. Fay, professor of 
history; William J. Cunningham, James J. Hill pro- 
fessor of transportation (all on July 1); and Arthur 
H. Whittem, associate professor of Romance languages, 
dean of special students, and director of University 


on- Extension, and Louis J. A. Mercier, associate pro- 
ety fessor of French and education (September 1). 
Te- Hubert L. Clark, associate professor emeritus of zool- 
43, ogy, will retire, June 30, from the post of curator of 
on, marine invertebrates. 


FREDERICK §. Hywnp, director, Hartford (Conn.) Art 
School, will resign at the close of the academic year 
to devote more time to his painting. 


















Recent Deaths 

EpwarD Frrcu, Edward North professor emeritus 
of Greek, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), died, 
April 15, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Fitch 
had taught at Park College (Parkville, Mo.) for three 
years before joining the staff of Hamilton College 
as assistant professor of Greek in 1889. He became a 
full professor in 1902, a post that he held until his 
retirement (1934). He served as dean of the college 
(1926-32). 

THE REVEREND FRANK O, BELDEN, a retired Baptist 
clergyman and one of the founders (1892) of Keuka 
College (Keuka Park, N. Y.), died, April 15, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Dr. Belden, who had been 
active in the Baptist church for more than fifty years, 
had at one time served as president, Cook Academy 
(Montour Falls, N. Y.). 


Jesse Hatt ALLEN, assistant professor of proe- 
tology, Jefferson Medical College (Philadelphia), died, 
April 16, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
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Coming Events 

At the 50th anniversary celebration of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, “for the first time 
in its history a down-to-earth workshop for all edu- 
cational editors,” sponsored by the association in co- 
operation with the University of Wisconsin, will be 
held, June 23-29, at the university. The cost of tuition 
and living, the university banquet excepted, will be 


$45.00. 


THE 37th annual meeting of the American Home 
Economies Association is scheduled for June 24-27 in 
Cleveland. Subjects to be discussed include family 
economies, family relations and child development, 
food and nutrition, housing, and the like. 


Other Items 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION announced, April 15, 
that it has negotiated contracts with 38 educational 
institutions in 19 states authorizing them to furnish 
correspondence and extension courses by mail to vet- 
erans eligible for educational benefits under veterans’ 
legislation. Under the original Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act a veteran could not enroll for a corre- 
spondence course because the language of the act 
specified “attendance” at a school or other training 
institution. As amended in December, 1945, the act 
now authorizes such courses with the proviso that VA 
negotiate contracts individually with each school to 
supply the courses offered at a cost deemed “reason- 
able and fair.” The veteran receives no subsistence 
allowance while pursuing a corespondence course, and 
the total cost of all such courses he takes may not 
exceed $500. Of the 38 contracts thus far signed, 25 
are with colleges and universities. 


At the 51st annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 
in Chicago, March 25-30, the following institutions 
were added to the accredited list: Anderson (Ind.) 
College, Aquinas College (Grand Rapids, Mich.), 
Davis and Elkins College (Elkins, W. Va), Roosevelt 
College of Chicago, the Saint Paul (Minn.) Seminary, 
and College of Saint Teresa (Kansas City, Mo.). 
Central YMCA College of Chicago, which has ceased 
operations, was removed from the list. The total 
number of institutions of higher education aceredited 
by the association now stands at 318. The official list 
will appear in the July number of the North Central 
Association Quarterly. 


V. C. ARNSPIGER, executive vice-president, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., has announced that, to 
the seven languages in which Britannica films are 
available, four others—Dutch, Norwegian, Greek, and 
Czech—will soon be added. Schools the world over 
will be provided with “visual-education material in as 
many different fields of study as is possible.” 
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ASSIGNMENT POSTPONED: AN INTERVIEW 


“I want you to have all the things I never had, 
Son!” 

These words had reverberated many times in the 
heart and mind of John McPhail. As he walked 
down the halls of the University the words seemed 
to bounce off the walls at him. 

John McPhail, Jr., walked along at his father’s 
side, his head almost level with the older man’s. Mrs. 
MePhail hurried along behind the two tall men trying 
to make her short, round body move as quickly as 
theirs. 

At the end of the corridor the sign “Vocational 
Guidance Counselor” glowed a soft, warm red. The 
three hesitated a moment before opening the door. 
Mr. McPhail stepped inside followed by his wife, 
then John. 

The receptionist smiled at them and Mr. McPhail 
stepped forward as spokesman for the little group. 

“The dean sent us here to see Dr. Wood.” He 
paused deciding whether or not he should divulge the 
reason why they were there. The girl nodded in the 
direction of Dr. Wood’s office and they stepped over 
to the door. 

Dr. Wood glanced up from the pamphlet he had 
been reading and looked at them through his glasses. 

“Good morning! Come in, won’t you?” 

John McPhail waited for his wife to enter the 
small room. She sat in the chair that Dr. Wood 
offered her while Mr. McPhail stood in front of the 
desk with his arm around his son’s shoulders. He 
was beaming on his son while John stood there with 
a slightly diffident air. John brushed a lock of hair 
from his forehead. 

“Dr. Wood, my name is McPhail, John MePhail. 
This is Mrs. McPhail and this is John, my son.” 

Dr. Wood removed his glasses and leaned back in 
his swivel chair. He turned kindly to Mrs. McPhail. 
“That’s quite a young man you have there, Mrs. 
McPhail.” 

She smiled and looked anxiously at her husband. 
He was seated in the corner chair now, leaning for- 
ward, eager to begin. John was still standing on one 
foot near the desk. 

“Dr. Wood, next March John will be eighteen and 
I thought I’d get him started in college before the 
Army gets him. He wants engineering, you know.” 

Mrs. McPhail gave a slight cough and John shifted 
to the other foot. 

“Well, John, what do you say to all this? What 


214 QOHOOT, 


are you interested in? Dr. Wood slipped on his 
glasses and smiled invitingly at him. 

The boy said simply, “I want to be a dentist.” 

Mr. MePhail frowned and glanced darkly at his 
wife. She dried her forehead with a small pink pglj 
of handkerchief. The tiny diamond on her finger 
shone dully. 

Dr. Wood’s eyebrows raised slightly and he looked 
from father to son somewhat amused. 

“Why do you want to be a dentist, John? You 
father seems to feel that you would make a good 
engineer.” 

John was adamant. He pushed his jaw out a bit, 
“I just want to be a dentist. I don’t know why,” 
His face flushed at his boldness. 

Dr. Wood sensed the tension in the air and he 
laughed. “Well, perhaps Mrs. McPhail has some 
ideas on John’s educational plans.” 

She was thinking about the law firm where she had 
worked before marrying. She had had a nice spot, 
she was thinking. The lawyers passed by the recep- 
tion desk in the morning always looking fresh, so nice 
to her. At lunch time they would come out in groups 
of three or four discussing cases, arguing over points 
of law. She remembered the time the senior member 
of the firm gave her a carnation from his buttonhole. 

She pushed her body into a more comfortable posi- 
tion and spoke hesitatingly. “I think it would be 
nice to have a lawyer in the family.” She gathered 
confidence. “Don’t you think there are more oppor- 
tunities for a lawyer to make good than a dentist! 
or an engineer?” She turned her brown eyes on 
Dr. Wood almost pleading. 

But before Dr. Wood could say anything Mr. 
McPhail broke in. “Why, Mary, you know a good 
engineer is seldom out of work, even during a depres- 
sion !” 

Mrs. McPhail drew back, folded her hands in her 
lap and her lips began to tremble. 

This was an old pattern of behavior to Dr. Wood— 
the parents were attempting to live their lives anew 
by projecting themselves into the life of their son. 
They wanted to realize their own thwarted ambitions. 
These situations always caused unhappiness and fric- 
tion in the home. 

Dr. Wood sat erect in his chair and faced Mrs 
McPhail. “You know, Mrs. McPhail, you remind me 
so much of my mother. She wanted a lawyer in the 
family, too! But here I am a college professor!” 
He stroked his cheek and glanced down at the high- 
school record they had brought with them. 

“John’s a fine-looking boy.” John hung his head 
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at this and flushed even more. Mr. McPhail leaned 
forward but Dr. Wood continued quickly. “His high- 
school grades are better than average. He shows ex- 
cellent ability in mathematics and aptitude in the 
sciences, too. J ohn’s interest in outside activities 
reveals that he is a normal American boy.” 

Mr. McPhail smiled broadly. “You should see the 
model airplanes he’s built, Dr. Wood. They’re really 
something.” 

Dr. Wood nodded. “Yes, I’m sure all this evidence 
indicates that John is destined to do well in almost 
any field of endeavor, whether it be dentistry, law, 
or engineering. Yes, he will do outstanding work in 
the profession into which he puts his whole heart and 
soul. You know, the will-to-do cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. That is the drive that leads to superla- 
tive accomplishment.” 

Dr. Wood turned to Mrs. McPhail. “Don’t you 
believe, Mrs. McPhail, that John should be given the 
opportunity to choose a course of study that will 
develop his abilities and give him happiness and satis- 
faction ? 

“Now this program initially can be tailored to lead 
into law, engineering, or any other career John may 
choose after a year of study. After he comes back 
from the service he will be older, more mature, and 
his ideas will become more erystallized. Then he will 
be able to choose a career for himself with more cer- 
titude.” 

John was looking eagerly at Dr. Wood, absorbing 
every word. He saw many roads open to him—and 
he could choose which one to follow. Mr. MePhail’s 
face was clouded with doubt. Then he looked at John 
and saw the change in the-boy. Mrs. McPhail heaved 
asigh of resignation and turned to her husband. 

“That sounds like a good idea to me, John.” 

Dr. Wood winked at John and John smiled. 

Mr. McPhail was convinced. 

“Well, Dr. Wood, you’ve certainly been a great 
help to us. Here we might have got John all mixed 
up right at the beginning of his career.” 

As the three walked out of the door, Dr. Wood 
thought he noticed a new determination in the set of 
young John’s shoulders. 

J. RicHarp TOvEN 

ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF 


UNIVERSITY ADMISSIONS, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


CONTROL IN EDUCATION 

Epucation is the process of acquiring a world in 
hich to live. More and more of this world is ae- 
qured through the channeling of publie education. 
As the scope of edueation grows, more and more per- 
‘hs, groups, and organizations are interested in hav- 
ing a hand in determining just what will be taught 
and what will be ignored. Germany, Russia, and 
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Japan represent only extreme examples of a trend 
already in motion in America. 

In a very real sense, schools are institutions which 
systematically inculeate upon young people those as- 
pects of our culture that those in control wish to 
sponsor. In theory, teaching deals with rigid scien- 
tific facts; in practice, most of the information with 
a fairly direct bearing on human living and ideologies 
is not in the category of scientific fact. Thus, in the 
really important aspects of education, choice is not 
only possible, it is inevitable. Different groups have 
divergent points of view, and each group wants the 
control agency, the school, to perpetuate its point of 
view. Since choice is possible, their efforts are not 
in vain. 

The situation in colleges and universities is a com- 
mon ease in point. Oil companies, manufacturing 
concerns, chemical corporations, mine owners, and 
milling interests make endowments and give money 
to “stimulate research.” They are well aware that 
no one bites the hand that is feeding him. Within 
the hallowed halls of learning themselves veritable 
chaos frequently exists. A course that is prerequi- 
site to all advanced courses in one college is not even 
offered in another. Attitudes, values, and “facts” 
integral to one department are rejected and refuted 
by another department in the same college. In any 
large university, friction within the department as to 
points of view or relative value of material is com- 
monplace. What is accepted or rejected may change 
with a change in department heads or in adminis- 
tration. 

Among the special groups that have influenced pub- 
lie education are those we might call “nationalists.” 
To them America is biggest and best, superior in 
every way. Their only heroes are warriors and an 
occasional statesman. They are violently opposed to 
everything “un-American”; i.e., everything in conflict 
with their own beliefs. They have exerted and still 
exert great pressure on the content of the curriculum. 

Racial, national, and religious groups tend to feel 
they are underrepresented or misrepresented by for- 
mal education. Indians dislike being considered 
painted savages. Jews want played up the idea that 
the Jew is an innocent scapegoat, persecuted without 
reason. The Negro feels that in traditions passed 
on to youth by formal education he is seen as a slave, 
with the social and cultural characteristics of a slave. 
No mention is made of Crispus Attucks, the first per- 
son killed in the Boston Massacre, Peter Salem, the 
hero of Bunker Hill, or the 3,000 other Negroes who 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 

Various religious groups want their own particular 
ideas to be part of the information so busily being 
handed out by the schools. Sometimes special schools 
are set up to insure the “proper” religious teachings 
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for each group. In some communities a particular 
group is so strong that it can dictate much of what 
is or is not taught in the publie schools of that com- 
munity. Since these groups seldom reach an agree- 
ment, each continues to exert whatever positive or 
negative pressure it can on what is to be taught in 
the public schools. 

Ideological and social groups also exert considerable 
pressure on the content of education. Capital, labor, 
Communists, and Socialists want a “fair” statement 
of their views. To the extent that one group suc- 
ceeds, the other groups redouble their pressure. The 
American Legion, ClO, DAR, WCTU, and dozens of 
like groups have all attempted to influence the content 
of education, and many of them have succeeded. A 
not inconsiderable proportion of the material making 
up the curriculum of an average school is there be- 
cause it was desired by special interests, or at least 
was not obnoxious to such interests. The various 
pressure groups are represented more or less propor- 
tionately to the power they can exert. 

Is there any solution to this state of affairs? Prob- 
ably not. Schools are not apart from the social heri- 
tage, but are a part of it. Their job is,.basically, 
communication; to transmit those ideas and attitudes 
and that knowledge which, their community thinks, 
are good and true. As long as we have a democracy 
and as long as we differ as to what is good and true, 
there will be no uniformity. Teaching is now and 
will continue to be done by individuals. As individ- 
uals, they are at least partially controlled by atti- 
tudes, values, opinions, personal experiences, and emo- 
tions. Their job is to transmit truth and stimulate 
thought; but their job ean never be completely objec- 
tive in nature. 

From the standpoint of the social control of edu- 
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cation, there are three levels upon which pressure js 
applied: national, state, and local. We do not appear 
to have a great deal of national control. There js , 
Federal Office of Education, but it is largely a ¢leay. 
inghouse for information; sometimes it is asked fo, 
advice. There are a few national educational bodies 
which exert some influence—the National Edueatio, 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers 
and the American Council on Education. They hay 
no real authority in themselves, and, while they some. 
times act in an advisory capacity, they more frp. 
quently are simply pressure groups themselves ry. 
sponding to other pressure groups. 

On the state level, more effective control and pres. 
sure is possible. State commissioners of education, 
state boards of education, and other such offic] 
groups may set standards for teacher certification, 
recommend or ban textbooks, recommend curricula, 
and exert influence on course content by granting 
or withholding official credit. Since more possibilities 
for control exist on this level, greater pressure actu- 
ally is exerted. 

It is on the local level, however, that real social 
control of education is apparent. Here lie the hiring, 
advancement, and firing of teachers and administra- 
tors. Here exists a powerful local board of eduea- 
tion which, since it is elective, must pay attention to 
the desires and beliefs of parents, churches, clubs, and 
informal interest groups. Here, on the local level, 
is where real pressure is brought to bear. Here is 
where pressure groups really succeed or fail. Here is 
where power to resist pressure is lowest. Here is 
where the control of education really centers. 


Joun H. Burma 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
GRINNELL (IA.) COLLEGE 
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ADULT EDUCATION, A SEPARATE MAJOR 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


In ScHoon anv Society, October 13, 1945, Maurice 
Matloff proposes that the colleges undertake a major 
role in postwar adult education, and goes on to in- 
quire why they have not done so in the past. His 
analysis is good, and his proposals constructive in the 
main, but there are several reasons why the municipal 
or other colleges can fill only a small part of the needs 
in the adult field. 

In the first place, there aren’t enough colleges, and 
they are not widely enough seattered. Adult educa- 
tion is needed, and is readily possible, in every town, 
village, and hamlet, and in many rural communities. 
It is now being provided in some of each of these 
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kinds of communities in at least one state, and is avail- 
able in that state to every community energetic enougi 
to demand and organize it. Some states have a goodly 
number of community or junior colleges now, others 
have almost none. Some have many small colleges, 
but even in these there aren’t nearly enough, in the 
right places, to meet this particular need. 

In the second place, colleges can do only a small 
fen of the job of adult edueation because they are n0t 
organized for, and do not understand, adult education. 
They exist as academic or vocational institutions de- 
signed to serve undergraduate students, or full-time 
adult students seeking academic, professional, or and 
tional training. They have not succeeded in divorcing 
themselves from formal courses, grades, credits, and 
all the paraphernalia they have accumulated through 























































essure jg he centuries. The program of adult education must 
t appear highly flexible. It must be able to change within 
here is , matter of days. It ean have little or nothing to do 
a clear ith grades or credits. Its director must devote his 
sked for time and thought to finding out the educational needs 
al bods of the adults of his community, devising ways to meet 
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those needs, and finding instructors who can fill his 
requirements. Colleges can do this only when they 
set up a separate organization, with a staff devoted 
exclusively to the project, and freed of all the usual 
college rituals and requirements, 

Finally, and most important of all, adult education 
is a different kind of enterprise just as surely as 
elementary, secondary, and higher education are. This 
fundamental fact has not yet been generally recog- 
nized, although a few men who devote much or all of 
their time to adult education are beginning to call 
attention to it. There are areas which overlap in each 
of the major divisions of education. It is rare, now, 
that anyone tries to combine all these divisions, or 
even any two of them, in one setup. Experience 
shows that more is accomplished when they are 
separated. 

Many otherwise well-informed people do not seem 
to know how far a real program of adult education 
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ede has been developed in the state of California. Re- 
am ? cently the American Association of School Adminis- 
bs, and trators published a monograph titled, “Emerging Ad- 
: level, ninistrative Practices in Adult Education in Public 
Here § BBB Schools and Colleges.” The Institute of Adult Edu- 
Here BB cation of Teachers College joined in sponsoring this 
dere is publication, yet not one of the writers who described 
activities in their own systems was from California. 

TRMA Most of them, apparently, have no idea of the extent 
to which adult education has spread in that state. It 

would seem that a brief account would be most timely. 

The state of California subsidizes adult education 

by grants which pay 85 per cent (until recently even 

wore) of the cost of the adult program to the local 

ae district. “Evening High Schools” may be organized 
cow by any school district. They might better be called 
ell Adult Schools,” and some communities designate them 
others Ma Some such fashion. They must have a separate 
a administrator devoting at least one half his time to the 
n the adult program. In practice, nearly all the schools are 


attached to high-school or junior-college districts. 

All courses must be approved by the Division of 
Adult and Continuation Edueation, California State 
Department of Edueation. This division has been 
under splendid leadership and has approved courses 
il Very great variety.. A very few samples are: bad- 
mnton, ceramies, Chinese culture, citizenship for adult 
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a dllege, New York: ‘‘Now in Our Town,’’ 1945. 34 pp. 
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aliens, elementary English, farm mechanies, flower ar- 
rangement, forums on many topics, home construc- 
tion, leather tooling, life drawing, literature and life, 
philosophy, practical mathematics, psychology of per- 
sonality, Spanish, typing, welding, woodshop. Some 
people decry certain of these as lacking in educa- 
tional value, but not so the citizens who ask for, and 
delight in, the work of the classes. 

Some 300 such evening schools operated in Cali- 
fornia in 1942-43, with a total enrollment of about 
750,000 adults. It is not uncommon for 25 per cent 
of the adults of a community to attend some adult- 
school course during a single school year. In con- 
trast to the 300-odd adult schools there are only about 
100 colleges of all grades in the state, and these are 
concentrated in the larger cities. 

Many of the strong adult schools are organized as 
evening junior colleges and attached to municipal or 
regular day junior colleges. But in every case the 
‘adult school is a separate organization. It uses as\ 
much of the facilities and personnel of the day school 
as may suit its purposes. At least one man, the eve- 
ning-school principal, devotes a part or all of his time 
to planning and promoting adult education. 

California has not yet officially recognized adult 
education as a separate, though related, field. But 
there is a strong movement in that direction sponsored 
by the California Association of Adult School Ad- 
ministrators, itself an organization of about 400 active 
members. The financial support by the state is con- 
tinued because the activity meets the needs of a large 
proportion of the adult population of the state. 

Turning back to Mr. Matloff’s proposals, he sug- 
gests a Committee on Community Education. This is 
all right, it might even be widely effective if we had 
several times as many colleges as we do have, and if 
they were located in just the right places. He pro- 
poses that the colleges assist in the elimination of 
illiteracy. This is more nearly in the field of ele- 
mentary education. How much more effective to at- 
tach this activity to every elementary school located 
where the need for it exists! 

He would have discussion groups and lectures at the 
college, “in an informal popular manner on a wide 
variety of subjects.” Fine! By all means let the 
colleges do all that they can in this way. But very 
few colleges know how to run such courses to secure 
participation of any more than a handful of the 
academically élite. John Citizen is a little afraid of 
the college. You won’t find him exposing the weak- 
nesses of his grammar or logic in college halls. To 
get him out at all is difficult. To jump him to the 
college level is almost impossible. Lyman Bryson, 
David Mackaye, Manfred Evans, and others know 
how to do it on a large scale, but they keep as far 
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away from the college atmosphere as they possibly can. 

Matloff’s other proposals are also good as far as they 
go, except his sixth one. There are many things that 
young people can do to serve their communities, but 
leading adult discussion groups in current events is 
not one of them. The ideal leader of such a group 
is aman or woman of mature years, much wisdom, wit, 
and humor. This is a job that youth cannot do, 
California wisely limits all adult-teaching credentials 
to persons at least 25 years old. If Mr. Matloff can 
train college undergraduates, and for that matter 
graduates, to participate in such groups he will do the 
country a real service. In the course of the years, 
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many of them will take their places as group leaders 
The proposal that college students undertake to lead 
such groups is typical of the very reason that the tol. 
leges cannot do the big job of adult education, They 
just don’t know how. 

The colleges can contribute greatly to the rapidly 
changing needs of adults for education. Their fy 
contribution might well be a recognition that this ney. 
old field is one requiring its own separate organin, 
tion, staff, methods, records, publicity, courses, anj 
direction. 


J. W. Gersivcer 
La JOLLA, CALIF. 





ENROLLMENT CAPACITY FOR VETERANS 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES! 


In recognition of the importance of this conference- 


of educators held under the auspices of the National 
Education Association, I am authorized by the Veterans 
Administration to make public the results of the ques- 
tionnaire recently sent by General Omar N. Bradley, 
administrator, “to 1,686 institutions of junior-college 
level and higher” throughout the nation. Replies were 
received by April 5 from 1,029 institutions. These re- 
sults may be summarized as follows: 

1. As of March 10, 1946, there were in attendance at 
1,029 institutions a total of 262,163 full-time veteran stu- 
dents under Public Laws 16 and 346, and 14,542 other 
veterans not eligible or not electing to receive benefits. 
The Veterans Administration, by ‘‘percentage relation- 
ship with attendance in 1939-40,’’ estimates that in all 
1,686 institutions the veteran attendance was 394,557 
under Public Laws 16 and 346; and 22,767 other veterans. 

2. For the fall term of 1946, the prospective enrollment 
of full-time veteran students in 1,029 institutions is re- 
ported as 460,523; for 1,686 institutions, the estimate is 
695,321. 

3. As to ‘‘vacancies for the fall term’’ in 1,029 insti- 
tutions for which applications will be accepted for vet- 
erans, the institutions themselves report 161,502. For 
1,686 institutions, the Veterans Administration projects 
these vacancies to 243,472. 

4. The grand total enrollment (civilian and veteran 
students) in the 1,029 institutions, reporting as of March 
10, 1946, was 768,058, as compared with 989,459 recorded 
by the U. S. Office of Education for these institutions 
during the academic year 1939-40. The projected enroll- 
ments for 1,686 institutions, as of March 10, would be 
1,159,761. 

5. The prospective grand total of enrollment (civilian 
and veteran students) in 1,029 institutions for the fall 
term of 1946 is given as 1,031,628. -The projected figure 

1An address at the opening session of the National 
Conference on the Education of Veterans in Colleges and 


Universities, sponsored by the Department of Higher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, April 11-13, 1946. 
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for 1,686 institutions would be 1,558,081. In 1939-49, 
these enrollments were 989,459 for the 1,029 institutions 
and 1,494,203 for all 1,686 institutions. 


Since the Veterans Administration survey does not 


differentiate as to approved institutions and others ID 

there is interest in studies published by the speaker 

relating to four-year colleges and universities that . 
H 


are accredited by national and regional associations 
(ScHoo. anp Society, December 30, 1945, and Mareh 
30, 1946). 


1. A quick census of February, 1946, attendance inii- 
cated that 661 approved institutions had approximately 
250,000 full-time veteran students and an additional 30; 
000 veterans taking part-time courses. 

2. Analysis of 205,830 of these full-time veterans shows 
that 34 per cent of them were studying in 44 universities 
under public control; 24.2 per cent were in 32 universities 
under private control; 21 per cent were in 310 indepen 
dent colleges of arts and sciences; 14.6 per cent were i 
43 technological institutions (engineering, applied arts, 
agriculture, etc.) ; and 6 per cent were in 83 independent 
teachers colleges. 

3. In the last normal peacetime fall preceding World 
War II, the enrollment in 636 approved institutions (3 
of November 1, 1939) totaled 849,721 full-time students 
In the first fall to follow World War II, the enrollment 
in these same 636 approved institutions (as of November 
1, 1945) totaled 664,656. 

4. Projecting the 1939 figures to 1946 according t 
the method used by the Veterans Administration, the 
prospective fall enrollment in 636 approved institutions 
would be approximately 886,000 full-time students; a0/ 
of these approximately 270,000 would be veterans. 


From the Veterans Administration chart of 161,502 
openings available to veterans in 1,079 higher instit- 
tions for the fall term, the following list has bee? 
drawn of the 25 states reporting largest openings for 
colleges and universities within their states: 

Texas, 13,156; New York, 11,881; California, 10,948; 


; mill 
Illinois, 10,241; Ohio, 8,142; Michigan, 7,905; Pennsy! uel 
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7,552; Massachusetts, 6,518; Oklahoma, 6,167; 


leaden ot "4,579 ; Kansas, 4,366; Missouri, 4,260; New Jer- 
(0 lead ooo; West Virginia, 4,111; Colorado, 4,063; Wis- 
the eal at 4,051; Tennessee, 3,365; Louisiana, 3,059; Ne- 
‘They are 2940; Oregon, 2,850; North Dakata, 2,492; 


ndiana, 2,289; Kentucky, 2,275; Minnesota, 2,240; 
rapidly 
pir first 
Lis ney. 
‘ganiza- 
es, and 


Washington, 2,197. 


Serutiny of the Veterans Administration survey 
ows it to be an efficient study, the results of which 
will be of immense value to collegiate administrators 
in their planning for the coming academic year and 
thereafter. . 

In considering college openings reported as avail- 
able for veterans in September 1946, veterans and 
thers may well be cautious as to the actualities be- 
hind the figures of 161,502 “vacancies” in 1,029 insti- 
tutions, and particularly as to the projected figures 
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of 243,472 for 1,686 institutions. Many of these open- 
ings are reported by large urban universities, where 
the vast majority of students normally live in their 
own homes; and many others are reported by teachers 
colleges which ordinarily do not offer a wide range of 
courses. Moreover, as is commented elsewhere in this 
paper, the state universities are being forced, by quite 
understandable pressures, to fill substantially all open- 
ings with in-state students. 

The Veterans Administration reports that it has 
already processed a million and a half applications 
from veterans for some form of education. The esti- 
mate is that possibly 750,000 may desire to enroll in 
institutions of higher education next fall. 

RayYMOND WALTERS 

PRESIDENT, 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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INTERSESSION AND SUMMER-SESSION 
COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


Tue educational summer banquet prepared by col- 

leges, universities, and other institutions devoted to 
knowledge offers so rich a variety of provender for the 
hungry mind that no guest need rise from it unre- 
freshed. He has only to pick and choose what he 
Wants. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, has announced that the college 
will hold its second annual Institute on Community 
Problems, June 10-28. Attendance will be limited to 
“men and women volunteers who are active in some 
form of community service.” 

In order to reduce traffic accidents in the western 
seclion of the United States, the University of Denver 
is 0-operating with the American Automobile Associa- 
tion in a summer training program, June 10-15, dur- 
ing which there will be offered a seminar in driver edu- 
cation and training for eollege professors. This is one 
of five similar seminars to be held in “central areas 
throughout the United States.” The AAA “provides 
the specialists who conduct the course, the necessary 
textbooks, clinieal testing devices, dual-control ears, 
aud background material.” A. K. Loomis, director of 
ile university’s School of Edueation, will direct the 
sehinar, 
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A continuous nine-week summer school, in which 
graduate students may complete “three fourths of a 
smester’s work” and candidates for the master’s de- 
gree one third of their requirements, will initiate a 
lew poliey at Atlanta University, June 10. The school 
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The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, lamenting the shortage of teachers for the “par- 
tially seeing,” calls attention to two courses designed 
to relieve the situation: one at Wayne University 
(Detroit), June 24~August 2; the other at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, July 8-August 16. Both 
offer graduate and undergraduate credits. 

The University of Southern California (Los An- 
geles) and the Pacifie Coast Council on Intereultural 
Education will hold a joint summer workshop on in- 
tercultural education, June 24~August 2. A number 
of fellowships and scholarships will be available, ap- 
plication for which should be made to Jane Wood, 
School of Education, not later than May 15. 

St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.) announces 
as a feature of its summer session, July 1—August 9, 
a course by Francis E. Griffin, chief, rural-administra- 
tion service, New York State Education Department, 
on “The Central School.” There will also be a course 
for veterans in the “High School Vets” school, July 
2-August 22, and a conference on central schools in 
July. 

The State Teachers College (Buffalo 9) will offer a 
program on the graduate level for elementary teachers 
“who intend to remain in the elementary field.” En- 
rollment in the courses, which begin July 1 and con- 
tinue to August 10, will be limited to teachers of ex- 
perience in New York State. 

Western Michigan College of Education (Kalama- 
zoo) is offering for the third year its Clear Lake Camp 
Summer Workshop in school camping and outdoor edu- 
cation, July 1-August 9. Six semester hours of credit, 
either at the graduate level leading to the master’s 
degree or on the undergraduate level leading to the 
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bachelor’s degree, will be given for satisfactory com- 
pletion of the program. 

The summer session at the University of New 
Hampshire, will be highlighted by several timely 
courses: “Problems of the Near East” by William 
Yale, former senior divisional adviser on the Near 
East in the Department of State; “Russian History 
to 1905” by Philip M. Marston, assistant professor 
of history of the university; and “Recent Russian His- 
tory” by Professor Yale. The session runs from July 
1 to August 9. 

With the co-operation of the state agencies and a 
number of organizations concerned with the growing 
movement to conserve the nation’s natural resources, 
the Pennsylvania State College, July 1-20 and July 
22-August 10, will hold the first Conservation Edu- 
cation Laboratory for Teachers. Among its aims are: 
to obtain firsthand information on the state’s natural 
resources; to understand the need of protecting, re- 
claiming, and managing the resources; and to inte- 
grate the conservation of natural resources “with com- 
munity and state planning.” Much of the program 
will be given to field excursions, “pond exploring, 
stream life, fisheries, water pollution, . . . topography, 

. . rocks and minerals,” and so on. A conservation- 
education conference for teachers and others will be 
held, ‘uly 19-21, at which “Conservation Today” will 
be discussed. For further information, applicants 
may write to George J. Free, Room 311, Burrowes 
Building, State College, Pa. 

The School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, and the Ohio State Library are jointly 
sponsoring a library institute, July 8-20, which will 
be opened by Carl Vitz, librarian of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, on “The Public Library of Today and 
Tomorrow.” Meetings on literature for both children 
and adults will be conducted by competent librarians. 
A practical library clinie will be supervised by Walter 
T. Brahm, librarian, and Mildred W. Sandoe, organ- 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES CAN SELECT STU- 
DENTS WITH SUPERIOR ABILITY 


In a recent article in ScHoot anp Society, “Are 
Students in Teachers Colleges Greatly Inferior in 
Ability?” by Arthur E. Traxler, the conclusion was 
drawn that freshmen in teachers colleges are not 
greatly inferior, but that they are consistently and 
significantly lower in ability than the freshmen in 
four-year colleges. The purpose of the present article 
is not to refute the above conclusion, but to show that 
teachers colleges can select superior students when 
other conditions warrant selectivity. Certain evidence 
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izer, the Ohio State Library. During the Second ses. we 
sion, beginning J uly 29, Horace A. Rigg, Jr., Professor ap) 
of history of religion and ancient Oriental history : 
and languages at the university, apropos of a diseys. has 
sion of Indian independence by an official British ent 
delegate, will give a course on the major religions of whi 
India, in particular Hinduism and Buddhism, wh 

The Child Welfare League of America, in €0-opera- coll 
tion with the Nursery Training School of Boston, will Tre 
hold a new Institute for Nursery Directors, July 8-26, fou 
“open to directors of day nurseries, philanthropic yea 
nursery schools, and others trained in the fields of whe 
health, case work, or education.” Lectures, workshops, in | 
conferences, and field trips will be included in the for 
activities of the institute. Application forms may he fres 
obtained from the Nursery Training School, 355 Marl. men 
borough Street, Boston 15. 

The University of Kentucky announces a series of 
summer workshops planned for teachers, supervisors, ar 
principals, and superintendents of the state. 

Princeton University is introducing a “study-work 
program designed to make summer employment part = 
of the educational experience of undergraduates by 
co-ordinating it with their curricular and vocational 
interests.” Though committed to the four-year eur. 
riculum, the university offers the program, which 
Harold W. Dodds, president, calls “the end product 
of the wartime acceleration of college training,” as a 
answer to what crities of the four-year-college cours ¢ 
have called the “wasted summer.” Advantages of the a 
new plan are seen in the undergraduate’s opportunity 193 
to learn the value of a dollar, to aequire experience ins 
in “getting on with other people,” and to become 2- jo 
quainted with conditions obtaining in the various me 
fields of employment to which he must adjust hin- = 
self. 194: 

Nettie Wysor neal 
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will be presented to show the validity of the above able.” 
statement. Methods of selection used in New Jersey in fou 
State Teachers College at Trenton will be described. given 

A study was reported by Ben D. Wood in thegi tion w 
Teacher-Education Journal, June, 1941, which showed tion. 
that teachers colleges using policies of selective admis The 
sion have been able to select and hold superior higi@% lege e 
school graduates. The comparison was made betwee studen 
17 such teacher-education institutions and college ment, 
that participated in the 1940 National College Sopho- 3 studie 
more Testing Program conducted by the Co-operatives ir 
Test Service of the American Council on Educati0 tae 
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was superior to the average of the sophomores in 
approximately 70 liberal-arts colleges taking the tests. 

The New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton 
has given the ACE Psychological Examination to the 
entering students since 1931, and has kept records 
which show that a teachers college ean select students 
who are above the average of the freshmen in general 
colleges and universities. Table I shows that the 
Trenton averages have been higher than those of the 
four-year colleges in all but three years of the ten 
years studied. These three years represent periods 
when other factors, including teacher demand, resulted 
in less selectivity in the eollege. When the average 
for the ten years is computed, the score of Trenton 
freshmen is still slightly superior to that of the fresh- 


men in four-year colleges. 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE Raw Scores MADE ON AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
BY FRESHMEN IN NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, TRENTON, TEACHERS COLLEGES, AND 
Four-YEAR COLLEGES DURING A TEN- 
YEAR PERIOD, 1935-1944 
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1935 181.5 169.63 187.72 — 6.22 

1936 186.59 161.74 176.89 9.70 

1937 190.00 151.22 170.21 19.79 

1938 98.37 80.22 92.04 6.33 

1939 101.70 88.70 97.46 4.24 

1940 110.12 96.33 105.82 4.30 

1941 118.35 97.51 106.45 11.90 

1942 106.91 96.13 103.63 3.28 

1943 99.83 92.83 107.24 -— TA1 

1944 104.08 101.26 106.44 — 2.82 

Average for 

10 year 

period 4.31 





One of the bottlenecks in educational research, ac- 
cording to Clifford Woody, is the “artificiality imposed 
through the effort to apply the law of a single vari- 
"1 The single variable used to compare ability 
in four-year and teachers colleges was the single test 
given when the freshmen entered the colleges. Selec- 
tion was also interpreted to mean merely initial selee- 
ton. 

The definiteness of the purpose of the teachers eol- 
lege enables a continuous emphasis on selection of 
students during the four-year period and at place- 
ment. The factors of suecess are constantly being 
studied over a long-range program of research activi- 
es in order to improve initial selection, selective 
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elimination, guidance, and placement. Intelligence- 
test scores are considered along with other variables, 
but not exclusively, when describing the ability of 
the students selected. 

A study of the reasons for withdrawal from college 
over a ten-year period shows that poor scholarship 
is the most frequent cause of withdrawal. Here, 
again, the selection of the best students is a continu- 
ous process. 

A comparison of the percentile scores on the Co- 
operative General Culture Test for the seniors in 
1940, who were and were not placed in teaching, 
shows that students with the highest scores were more 
likely to be placed in teaching. 


TABLE II 


CO-OPERATIVE GENERAL CULTURE TEST SCORES OF SENIORS 
IN 1939-40 WHO WERE AND WERE NOT 
PLACED IN TEACHING 








Graduates Not Placed Graduates Placed 








Percentile in Teaching in Teaching 
Positions Positions 
90-99 4 10 
80-89 3 22 
70-79 2 16 
60-69 1 14 
50-59 1 9 
40-49 3 11 
30-39 2 13 
20-29 5 7 
10-19 3 10 
0- 9 2 9 
N 26 121 
No scores 1 3 
Trenton Mdn. Perc. on 
General Culture Test 43.33 61.07 





A recent attempt to improve selection at the point 
of employment is to require all seniors to take the 
National Teacher Examination provided by the Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations, ACE. 
The results of the tests will be valuable (1) as one 
factor in the placement of students, (2) for compari- 
son with other colleges at the time of graduation, 
and (3) for an evaluation of different phases of the 
college program. 

The selection of the best ability that can be obtained 
in the teaching profession is very important. It does 
not seem to the writer, however, that a comparison 
of one type of institution with another is the impor- 
tant thing. Many prospective teachers are included 
in the averages of four-year liberal-arts colleges and 
are later transferred to schools of education or teach- 
ers colleges. Neither should the teaching profession 
be concerned about trying to select students superior 
to those preparing for medicine, law, theology, and 
other professions. All the groups should have stu- 
dents with superior general ability in addition to the 
special abilities required by each group. 

Lyciwa O. Martin 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1945. Pp. 232. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 


Brant, Invinac. The New Poland. Pp. 116. Interna- 

tional Universities Press, 227 W. 13th St., New York. 
1946. 
The author, who went to Poland in 1945 as a special corre- 
spondent for The Chicago Sun, has re-edited and expanded 
for book publication the articles which first appeared in 
The Chicago Sun and The New Republic. 


BroucHTon, Puiwie 8. ‘‘For a Stronger Congress.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 116. Pp. 32. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1946. 10¢. 

Intended as a critical aid for the inquiring citizen as this 
issue is debated in the coming months. 


BuTLeR, NicHoLAS Murray (director). Annual Report 
for 1945 of the Division of Intercourse and Education, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Pp. 43. 
Published by the endowment. 1946. 


Color Materials for Art Education in Schools. Commer- 
cial Standard CS130-46. Pp. 22. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1946. 10¢. 

A recorded voluntary standard of the trade promulgated 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau of 
Standards. 
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Kuen, Paut E., AND RutH E. MorriTr. Counseling 

Techniques in Adult Education. Pp, 185. MeGraw- 
Hill. 1946. $2.00. 
A guide and source book for teachers, presenting an ex- 
tensive treatment of guidance in the field of adult educa- 
tion. One of the McGraw-Hill Guidance Series, of which 
Franklin R. Zeran is consulting editor. 


Swords into Ploughshares. Pp. vi+44. The State De 
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experience and behavior, with the contributions 2 human 
methods and systematic approaches used to paint a er 
of man as the psychologist sees him.” Picture 


NELSON, BERNARD H. The Fourteenth Amendment and 


the Negro Since 1920. Pp. 185. Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C. 1946, 
A dissertation submitted to the faculty of 
School of Arts and Sciences in partial fulfilmeny f° 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. ' 


Norton, Joun K., aND EvGEne 8. LAWLER. Unfnishegiam VO 


Business in American Education. Pp. 65. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washingtor 
6. 1946. $1.00; quantity rates. ie 
An inventory of public-school expenditures in the Uniteg 
States, graphically presented, which makes available to the 
eneral public surprising information, originally published 
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STOVALL, FLoyp, Leo HuGHEs, AND HALDEEN Brappy T 
(editors). Reading around the World. Pp. 738. Mac. ¥ 

millan, 1946. $2.75. 
Presents to the student a variety of examples of prose both Bre 
from the Old World and the New, past as well as present, C 
Provides aids for teachers in the form of suggestions for pe 
themes and general reading. Well indexed. at 












partment of Education, Lansing, Mich. 1946. 
An account by Raleigh Schorling, professor of education 
University of Michigan, of a field study of the schools of 
the Armed Forces made by a graduate class in education 
composed of Michigan school administrators. Dr. Schor 
ling and his students were given the fullest opportunit 


that trained American youth to so high a degree of mili- 


tary competence. E 
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THAYER, V. T. ‘‘Religion in Edueation.’’  LBihical mir 
Frontier Pamphlet. Pp. 20. New York Society for 

Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St., New York 23. 1946, 10¢, wor 

Presents the author’s point of view that danger lies in the acts 


introduction of religious instruction in the schools becaus : 
school authorities will thus be encouraged to delegate their tuti 
responsibility to others. 
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WILLIAMS, CLEMENT C. Building an Engineering Career. give 
Pp. 309. McGraw-Hill. 1946. $2.50. seek 


First published in 1934, the second edition takes into ac- 
count not only the rapid strides in the sciences prior to as b 
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